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‘MEET GENERAL X’ 


By sIR EVELYN HOWELL, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 


ERE the prince held a review in the park and took a muster of our 
countrymen and they amounted all told to 11,000 heavy-armed and about 
2,000 light-armed infantry. Thence he marched to ——, a populous town, 
where he halted five days. More than three months’ pay was now owing to the 
troops and they came often to his gates and demanded it. He talked hopefully 
and tried to put them off, but was obviously worried. For it was not like him 
to withhold money when he had it. At this place the wife of a neighbouring 
king came to the prince and, it was said, gave him a large sum of money. At 
any rate he gave the troops four months’ pay. This queen had a body-guard of 
her own men, but according to camp gossip the prince knew how to pass the 
sentries. Thence he proceeded another two marches further inland to another 
large town. There he halted three days and there, it was said, the queen asked 
him to show her his army. This was in accord with his own wishes. So he 
held a review of our countrymen and of his own troops. He ordered our men 
to draw up in their accustomed order of battle, each general in command of his 
own contingent. So they formed up four deep: The prince inspected his own 
forces first and they marched past, the horse by squadrons and the foot by 
companies. Then he inspected our men, driving up and down the lines in a 
chariot, and the queen following in an armoured wagon. All our men were 
wearing brazen helmets and scarlet tunics and greaves and had their shields 
uncovered. When he had passed along the lines, he halted his chariot opposite 
the centre and sent his interpreter forward to the generals with orders that 
the troops should carry pikes and advance ina body. The generals passed on the 
order. So when the trumpets sounded, the whole force put their pikes to the 
carry and set forward. Thereupon as they came on, faster and faster, cheering 
as they went, of their own accord they broke into a charge towards the camp. 
The locals fled in terror. The queen jumped out of her wagon and the people 
in the bazaar left their wares and bolted. Our men drove on right into the 
camp with shouts of laughter, and the queen beholding their brilliant and 
orderly array was much impressed. The prince too was delighted to see the 


panic which they caused.’ 

I like this picture—the laughing contemptuous soldiery in their 
splendid uniform, the amorous queen bundling out of her coach, the 
terrified hucksters, and the artful prince, quite regardless of the suffering 
and annoyance caused to innocent folk, and only delighted to see this 
proof of the efficacy of the weapon that he was forging for a purpose still 
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undisclosed. Especially I like that mention of the scarlet tunics and the 
shining shields: As we shall see, it is very characteristic of the narrator, 
whose delight in gay trappings is only matched by his personal modesty. 
‘Yes,’ you will say, ‘no doubt it-was a brave show. But who were they 
all? What were they doing and when and where did it happen?’ Well, 
the prince was Cyrus the Younger, the queen was the wife of a local 
raja, the place a city of Phrygia in the heart of Asia Minor, the time the 
spring of the year 401 B.C., and the narrator none other than our old 
friend Xenophon—General X. But he was not old then nor yet a 
general. Indeed he says himself that he was little more than a stripling, 
and, although no doubt already a fully trained cavalryman, he seems to 
have been present only as a spectator. For he tells us that he held no 
command of any kind and was not even a private soldier. Moreover, the 
force included no contingent of men from his own city. So in all prob- 
ability he was not on parade that day. That he was there at all was due 
to the invitation of one Proxenus, with whom Xenophon’s family had an 
ancestral friendship. Xenophon was an Athenian, Proxenus a Theban. 
Thebes and Athens are not more than forty miles apart. But in ancient 
Greece proximity was at least as likely to engender enmity as its opposite. 
Moreover, the Thebans were Dorians, while the Athenians were Ionians. 
So Thebes was disposed to follow the lead of Sparta, the recognized head 
of the Dorian States, when Athens and Sparta disputed. They had been 
disputing recently. In fact, the Peloponnesian war, which had lasted for 
nearly a generation, had only just come to an end. But these bonds of 
hereditary friendship between families sometimes held even under stress 
of war and were usually renewed on the termination of hostilities. So 
when Proxenus, then almost thirty years of age, thought that he had got 
on to a good thing, he sent for his young friend to put him on to it too. 
The good thing was the service of a Persian prince, the younger Cyrus. 
Cyrus too was still a very young man, but had already played a prominent 
part in the relations of the Great King with the city-states of Greece. 
Towards the close of their long duel both Athens and Sparta had 
stooped to sue for Persian support. Both had received fair promises, and 
both had been disappointed. It was in fact Persian policy to play them 
off the one against the other and let them exhaust themselves. But six 
years before the review which we have just witnessed, when Cyrus was 
only seventeen, his father, Darius II, had sent him down to Asia Minor, 
armed with extraordinary powers, both civil and military, overriding 
those of all the local satraps, and with orders to aid Sparta, then to all 
seeming almost down an" out. These orders Cyrus had carried out 
loyally and with conspicuous success. It was Persian gold that enabled 
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Sparta to procure ships and men to man the ships, to challenge and over- 
come the fleets on which Athens relied, and so by adding sea-power to 
land-power to give a knock-out blow in the last round. In these six 
years Cyrus had studied Greek methods of warfare and learned their 
superiority, and the Greek leaders on the Spartan side had come to know 
Cyrus, to respect and to like him. As the war was drawing to an end, 
Darius lay on his death-bed. He sent for Cyrus, perhaps meaning to 
name him as his successor. For Cyrus had been born in the purple, 
while Artaxerxes, his elder brother, had not, and so, according to Persian 
ideas, was accounted the son of a private person. If that was the design, 
Artaxerxes forestalled it and installed himself. He then arrested Cyrus 
and accused him, falsely according to Xenophon, of conspiring against 
himself. Cyrus would have been put to death but for the intercession of 
his mother, whose favourite he was, and the episode ended, surprisingly 
enough, by his being sent back to his province with undiminished 
powers. Regard for his own safety, ambition, and the desire for revenge 
thus alike pointed in the same direction and naturally Cyrus was dis- 
posed to follow that pointing. He set about collecting Greek warriors, 
and that in the circumstances was easy to do. For the Greek world was 
full of men whose trade was war and whose occupation was gone. 
Thanks to Xenophon the story of Cyrus’ enterprise has been read by 
generations of British schoolboys and its main outlines are familiar to 
most of us. I do not propose to go over the ground again, but only to 
touch upon a few incidents here and there which show how our General 
learned his business or throw light upon his character. There is a ten- 
dency amongst scholars to be contemptuous of Xenophon. But whatever 
figure he may cut as a philosopher, as a man of action his ability can 
only be discounted by disregarding his difficulties and belittling his 
achievements. We have seen that he had no official position in the force 
which Cyrus was collecting and that it contained only a handful of men 
from his own city. A comparison may help to throw light on his position. 
Dorians amongst the ancient Greeks were as Nordics in modern Europe, 
with the Spartans as the master race, the arch herrenvolk. Suppose for 
a moment that the Germans could bear comparison in the essentials of 
civilization with their ancient prototypes and that Germany had won the 
last war. Then Xenophon’s position in a predominantly Dorian body of 
mercenaries, with Spartans in chief command, would be something like 
that which a young Englishman would now hold in a similar force 
recruited from the races of northern Europe and under German control. 
Throughout his narrative, which is in seven books, Xenophon refers 
to himself only in the third person, though he tells us much which could 
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not have been known to anybody but himself. Not until half-way through 
the second book does he introduce himself upon the scene as an actor 
and then only, in the first instance, as ‘a young fellow who was present’ 
at a Council of War. How a young fellow without any official status 
came to be summoned to the council board needs explanation. 

Cyrus had brought his forces to the very gates of Babylon, a march of 
1,500 miles or more. Arrived there, he had fought a pitched battle 
against his brother and had fallen in the hour of victory. The Greek 
troops, rather more than 10,000 strong, had shown that nothing could 
stand before them. But there they were in the heart of the Persian Em- 
pire, surrounded by a hostile population, with the Euphrates, deep and 
wide, at their backs, and supplies consumed all along the route by which 
they had come. They had only a few horsemen, no provisions, no money, 
no guides, nor interpreters, nor boats, and they had a huge baggage train. 
Small wonder that they did not know what to do. They started north- 
wards, moving slowly and uncertainly, with a Persian force under Tissa- 
phernes dogging their steps. Negotiations of asort were opened and a ti uce 
was solemnly ratified on both sides, but neither party trusted the other, 
and the Greek commanders were also not at unity amongst themselves. 

After six or seven days’ march across the Median plain they reached a 
point on the Tigris where there was a large canal, much cultivation, and 
a considerable town, with a bridge of thirty-seven boats across the river. 
The Persian force crossed by this and disappeared on the far bank. The 
Greeks halted between the canal and the river and encamped. It was 
September and no doubt pretty hot. Xenophon and his friend Proxenus 
were taking an evening stroll in front of the camp when a man came over 
the bridge and asked the sentries for Clearchus, the Spartan Commander- 
in-Chief, or Proxenus. Proxenus declared himself and the emissary 
delivered him his message. It purported to be a warning from a friend in 
the opposite camp that the Persians were going to make a night attack 
across the bridge, which they intended to destroy and which the Greeks 
would do well to guard. Xenophon at once pointed out to his friend 
that the message did not make sense. If the night attack succeeded, 
what need to destroy the bridge? If not, with the bridge down, the 
attackers’ retreat would be cut off and no help could get to them. Proxe- 
nus was impressed and took his young friend to Clearchus, who sum- 
moned a Council of War. They decided to put a guard over the bridge 
and await developments. No attack came and next day they too crossed 
to the left bank and proceeded up stream. But by the time that they had 
got among the foot-hills and reached the Zab, so desperate did their 
position appear to them that Clearchus resumed negotiations. ‘Tissa- 
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phernes played with great skill on the mutual jealousy and distrust of the 
opposing leaders. His protestations sounded so reasonable and sincere 
that Clearchus, a bluff, rough, tough fighting soldier of fortune, was him- 
self taken in and actually persuaded the others, Proxenus included, to 
accept an invitation to a banquet and accompany him into the Persian 
camp with only a small following. Of course it was a snare. They were 
all seized and either slain upon the spot or reserved for the same or a 
worse fate later on. 

When it was known among the Greeks that there had been treachery, 
once again it was Xenophon who kept his head and showed what must 
be done. He quickly convinced the officers of Proxenus’ command that 
the nettle must be grasped and safety sought only by trusting in their 
own discipline and valour. Proxenus’ officers approached those of the 
other contingents and made Xenophon repeat before them what he had 
already said to themselves. On his advice each contingent chose new 
commanders to replace those who had been murdered and a general 
assembly of all ranks was called. Proxenus’ men chose Xenophon, and 
he went off to put on his most splendid armour and his best clothes. 
For these doings had kept them busy all night and it was now daybreak. 
He thought that the day would not close without a battle and that, if 
victory were theirs, his best would be fitting apparel and, if he must die, 
he did not wish to meet death unworthily arrayed. It is the very spirit, 
and almost the words, of Nelson before Trafalgar. Thus arrayed, 
Xenophon spoke at no great length, but very much to the purpose. All 
his proposals were unanimously carried; and not only carried by show 
of hands, but immediately carried into effect, even though this meant the 
destruction of all superfluous baggage. 

After the death of Clearchus, the chief command devolved in fact, if 
not at first formally, on Cheirosophus, another Spartan. He was the 
only man with the force who had any kind of official position. The rest 


. were all volunteers. He had been sent out by the Spartan Government 


with a regiment—7oo men—of hoplites to help Cyrus and remained in 
command of his unit till, later on, he too died. His death was one of the 
very few caused by disease. Xenophon attributes it to the drugs which 
he took to cure himself of a fever. After the meeting he said to Xeno- 
phon: ‘Before to-day all I knew about you was that you were an Athenian. 
If your countrymen are all like you, I should be glad to have more of 
them here.’ He took command of the vanguard, and excellent relations 
between him and Xenophon were maintained throughout. He was 
always ready to accept sound advice, even from a younger man, and so in 
effect Xenophon became the real Commander. The force more than 
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6 ‘MEET GENERAL X’ 
once desired him to assume this position formally, but he had the 
good sense to decline. 

So the march continued. Command of the rear-guard devolved upon 
Xenophon himself and another young officer named Timasion. His 
tactics in the first few days were not a success. The Persian archers out- 
ranged his Cretan bowmen and caused severe casualties among his men. 
Attempts at counter-attack and pursuit by heavily armed infantry only 
made matters worse. Xenophon meekly accepted rebuke and correction 
from the other commanders and set about to find a remedy. He called 
for volunteers and from their numbers organized a corps of slingers 
with improvised weapons, who very soon learnt to outrange the Persians 
and turn the tables on them. Again and again in the course of the 
retreat it is the same story. With the instinct of the born commander 
Xenophon is continually devising new tactics to meet new situations and 
constantly exposing himself in the post of danger at the head of the light- 
armed forces. It is to him that all news is told and all reports are brought, 
because ‘all knew that they might go to him, whether he was at break- 
fast or at supper, and that if he were asleep, they might awaken him, to 
tell what they had to tell. And so it was to him that the army owed the 
discovery of a ford across the Tigris and were able to extricate themselves, 
after many miserable days, from an extremely nasty position. This was 
in the country of the Carduchi, who are thought to be the same as the 
modern Kurds. ‘Their archery was quite up to the Robin Hood standard 
and the Great King had never been able to make any impression on 
them. They gathered in strength to harass and oppose the retreating 
Greeks and were on the point of hemming them in against the river when 
the ford was found. Fortunately it was at a place where the opposite 
bank was so precipitous that the Persian cavalry, whom they had not yet 
shaken off, could not get near enough to prevent the crossing. When 
they had rid themselves of the Persians and of the savage enemy, the 
Greeks struggled on up into the Armenian mountains and there were 
surprised one night in bivouac by a heavy fall of snow. Once more it was 
Xenophon who first plucked up courage to tumble out and start collect- 
ing and splitting wood, of which there was plenty, to make fires. Again 
it was he who insisted upon the sick and the wounded being set upon 
mules and brought along and on the distribution of such food as was 
available to the famished. And so we come to the unforgettable moment 
when the vanguard reached the crest of the last long ascent and, sighting 
the sea, set up that shout of “Thalassa, Thalassa’, which still comes ing 
ing down the ages to waken an echo in our hearts. 


‘And as the shout kept growing louder and louder, it became clear to Xeno- 
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‘MEET GENERAL X’ 7 
phon that this was something out of the ordinary. So taking Lycius and some 
horsemen he pushed ahead to render help. And in a moment they heard the 
soldiers shouting ‘““The sea, the sea,” and passing the word along. Then all 
the troops, even the rearguard, broke into a run and even the baggage animals 
and the horses started racing. When they all came to the top, then they fell 
to embracing one another and the generals and their officers with tears in 
their eyes.’ 


I do not propose to pursue the further adventures of the Ten Thou- 
sand or to attempt any systematic biography of the man to whom they 
owed their salvation. I have not space for more than a few sketches 
tacked together on a light framework of explanatory matter. 

Xenophon had been very handsome in boyhood: ‘Ingenui vultus puer 
ingenuique pudoris.’ One day as he was walking down one of the narrow 
streets of old Athens he met Socrates coming the other way. The philo- 
sopher, no less susceptible to the charm of youth than the majority of his 
countrymen, though he kept his emotions on the higher plane, set his 
stick across the alley from wall to wall and brought the lad to a halt. 
He asked him where he could bvy some provisions. Xenophon told him 
the way to the nearest grocer. ° 

‘And now,’ said Socrates, ‘can you tell me where men are made into 
KoAoKéyavoi’ a type which Socrates greatly admired. 

The lad, no doubt, blushed and had to admit that he did not know. 

“Then come with me and find out,’ said Socrates. That was the 
beginning of their association. Xenophon no doubt owed much to his 
master’s teaching, but not less perhaps simply to being an Athenian, 
nurtured in the cradle of democracy, where a standard of versatile 
ability, such as has never been approached elsewhere, was required of 
all citizens. Why then did he so greatly dislike the democratic form of 
government? To some extent of course for hereditary reasons. The 
class to which he belonged, the landed gentry, the sort of people who go 
huntin’ and fishin’ and serve in the mounted branch of the State forces, 
not infrequently at their own proper costs and charges, have always 
everywhere been inclined to look down their noses at those less fortunate 
than themselves. But there was more to it than that, and it is perhaps 

not fanciful to discern some personal prejudice behind his attitude. 
Xenophon does not tell us in so many words that on the conclusion of 
his first Asiatic adventure he went home. But he does say that he had his 
things all packed up ready to go and there can be little doubt but that he 
went. It must have been a bitter experience. For not only did his return 
almost c.incide with the condemnation and execution of his dear old 
master on a charge that amounted pretty much to one of high treason, 
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but he soon found himself too under sentence of exile for having sup- 
ported Cyrus, the arch-enemy of the popular cause, against the Great 
King, who was well disposed towards it. So it was not long before he 
was back again in Asia and once more in close association with Spartans. 
Very soon he found amongst them a man after his own heart in Agesilaus, 
their newly chosen king. We owe practically all that we know of this 
remarkable man to Xenophon’s writings. Agesilaus, on succeeding in 
early manhood to the throne, had persuaded the Ephors, the Spartan 
Cabinet, to send him over into Asia with a very small force' and a commis- 
sion to prosecute the war against Persia. There he met Xenophon and, 
it is pretty clear, took him on as his political adviser. Then under 
Xenophon’s tuition he set about breaking up the Persian Empire. He 
was just beginning to reap the fruits of this policy and might have gone 
on to anticipate the exploits of Alexander and alter the whole course of 
history, when he was recalled, not because of jealousy or suspicion, but 
because Sparta was herself in danger. Ten years had elapsed since she 
had overthrown Athens, and in those ten years the almost German 
arrogance of her claims and the behaviour of her representatives had 
made her hated throughout the Greek world, and a formidable con- 
federation fed by Persian gold was gathering against her. A less loyal 
servant of his country might have been tempted to disobey the order of 
recall, but Agesilaus did nothing of the kind. He at once crossed over 
into Europe with his army, including the remnant of the Ten Thousand, 
still a considerable body of men, and started homewards by land, thus 
taking his adversaries in the rear. Xenophon, who had made the king his 
hero, came with him and so was present at the hard-fought battle of 
Coronea (394 B.C.), not far from Thebes, in which the forces of the 
confederation were defeated. As his own city was taking a prominent 
part on the opposite side, many modern historians have condemned 
Xenophon’s behaviour in this matter in strong terms or invented elabo- 
rate excuses for it. But neither Cicero nor Plutarch nor any other ancient 
writer finds fault with it, and our own age may perhaps be better able to 
understand, and therefore readier to condone, what he did than those 
who only knew a more stable Europe could be. For we have seen for 
ourselves to what lengths ideological fervour can push men otherwise 
apparently sane and high-minded. 
Our next extract begins by taking us back to the old days of the 
expedition and then carries us forward to another phase of Xenophon’s 
career. It also in one passage reminds us strongly of Fluellen. 


“There (at Cerasus) they halted ten days. The force was reviewed under 
30 Spartiates ; 2,000 Neodamodeis; 6,000 Allies. 
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arms and numbered. There were found to be 8,600 men on parade. These 
were left alive out of the Ten Thousand. The rest had fallen by enemy 
action or perished in the snow and perhaps a few by disease. There also they 
divided the money from the sale of captives. The tithe which they set apart 
for Apollo and the Ephesian Artemis was distributed among the generals, each 
taking his portion, to keep for the gods. Xenophon caused a votive offering 
to be made out of Apollo’s share of his portion and dedicated it in the treasury 
of the Athenians at Delphi, inscribing upon it his own name and that of 
Proxenus, who was killed with Clearchus. For Proxenus was his friend. 

“The share which belonged to Ephesian Artemis, he left with Megabyzus, 
the warden of her temple, when he went off with Agesilaus out of Asia in the 
Boeotian campaign. He thought that he was going on a perilous errand and 
gave directions that, if he should come off safe, the money was to be returned 
to him; but in case harm should befall him, Megabyzus was to have something 
made which he thought would be pleasing to the goddess and dedicate it to 
her. During his banishment, while he was living at Scyllus, near Olympia, 
where he had been given a demesne by the Spartans, Megabyzus came over 
to see the Olympic games and returned Xenophon his deposit. Xenophon 
took the money and with it bought a parcel of land for the goddess in a place 
indicated by the God." As it chanced, there was flowing through this land 
a river called Selinus, and at Ephesus too a Selinus river flows past the temple. 
In both rivers too there are fish and mussels, and at Scyllus you may hunt all 
manner of beasts of the chase. Here Xenophon built an altar and a temple 
with the sacred money. From that time forth every year he used to take a 
tithe of the fruits of the land in their season and make sacrifice to the goddess. 
All the citizens and the neighbours, men and women, took part in the festival. 
The goddess provided their camp with barley-meal and loaves of bread, wine 
and sweetmeats, as well as a portion of the victims from the sacred herds and of 
beasts taken in the chase. For Xenophon’s sons and those of the other citizens 
used always to have a great hunt at the time of the festival and any men who 
wished could join them. They took their game partly from the sacred lands 
and partly from Mount Pholoe—wild pigs and gazelles and stags. 

“The place lies on the road from Sparta to Olympia about 20 stadia from the 
temple of Zeus there. In the sacred precinct there is meadow land, and hills 
covered with trees, suitable for feeding swine and goats and cattle and horses, 
so that even the baggage animals of those attending the festival fared well. 
Round the temple is an orchard planted with all kindly fruit trees for enjoy- 
ment in their due time. The temple itself, to compare small things with great, 
is modelled on that at Ephesus, and the image, though only of cypress-wood as 
compared with gold, is like the image at Ephesus. A slab stands beside the 
temple thus inscribed: 

‘This place is sacred to Artemis. The possessor who eats the fruit thereof 
must offer the tithe in sacrifice every year and from the residue must furnish 
the temple. If any man leave these things undone, the goddess will look to it.’ 


? Presumably by an oracle of Apollo, brother of Artemis, goddess of the chase, 
who is also known as ‘Diana of the Ephesians’. 
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It must have been here that our General kept his famous pack of 
beagles of which he has left such jolly record. We can see him slipping 
out lightly clad in the chilly dawn with his huntsman at his side and 
Psyche, Gallant, Warden, Finder, Spoiler, Hasty, Wanton, and the 
others at his heels, and we can follow the little ladies ‘from a find to a 
check, from a check to a view, from a view to a death in the morning’. 

But I think I can catch a note of wistfulness too in his description of 
the place that was for so many years his home and where his sons grew 
up. A possible explanation is that, when he wrote it, he was no longer 
living there, and a reason would not be far to seek. In the year 371 B.C., 
more than twenty years after Coronea, the power of Sparta was brought 
low. Another confederation, headed this time by Thebes, at Leuctra 
reversed the verdict of the earlier day and inflicted a crushing defeat, 
from which Sparta never wholly recovered. So our poor General had to 
quit his demesne and find other quarters. But the change also brought 
its consolations. Athens and Sparta, no longer rivals for supremacy and 
both now afraid of Thebes, made friends, and so he was able to get his 
sentence of banishment revoked. Whether his ancestral estate in Attica 
had ever been forfeited or not, we do not know. But, if the picture of 
Ischomachus, a typical koAoKéryabds, which is given in the Oeconomicus is 
a likeness of Xenophon himself and his tastes and habits, as it almost 
certainly is, he seems to have been able to get it back and instal himself 
there in some state and considerable comfort. He must have had a good 
house with its south aspect and its decorated rooms, cool in summer and 
sheltered in the cold season. 

This dialogue with the untranslatable title is so delightful that I can- 
not do those who have so far honoured me a better turn than by persuad- 
ing them to take the book in hand and read it for themselves. Xenophon 
is easy to read and it is full of good things. Here are a few of them. 

While serving in the East, the unchanging East, our General has 
studied and approved the methods of the Great King. He has learnt the 
great secret of all management and quotes with approval that Persian pro- 
verb, which is still handed out on appropriate occasions in those parts. 


I have met it myself in four different languages. But let him tell you 
about it. 


‘I like that story,’ he says, ‘of the answer given by the Persian. The King, 
you know, had got hold of a really good horse and wished to put some flesh 
on his ribs as quickly as possible. 

“‘What fattens a horse quickest?” he asked of one who was reputed to be 
clever with horses. 
“The master’s eye,”’ said he.’ 
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Perhaps our General will invite us to spend a day with him at his 
country seat and see how he applies this panacea. He rises early and, if 
he has no business to take him to town, sets off on foot across his fields 
to see how whatever work is in hand is getting on—planting, or sowing, 
or clearing, or harvesting. A groom follows leading his horse. Arrived 
at the work, he superintends all details and suggests any improvements 
in method that occur to him. They often do, because he is a whole- 
hearted lover of good husbandry and knows a good deal about it. He 
can tell you why green manuring benefits the succeeding crop and some- 
thing about rotation of crops and other practices which are often believed 
to be of modern invention. There is nothing that he does not know 
about ploughing and sowing and hoeing and reaping and threshing 
and all the other operations of the old hand system, and about planting 
and tending vines and olives. But he does not believe in doing his men’s 
work for them. So after a while he mounts his horse—he rides with a 
saddle or pad but without stirrups—and goes through some martial 
exercises. After these he has a gallop across country, riding straight and 
taking what comes, ups and downs, and shirking neither watercourse nor 
irrigation channel. He dismounts and the horse is allowed to have a 
roll before being led home. The General follows on foot, now walking 
and now running to keep himself fit. Arrived home he has a bath—a hot 
one in winter—and a rub down, the traditional luxuries of his class, and 
sits down to a light lunch which will keep him going till supper-time. 
Everywhere, on the farm, in the storerooms and granaries, in the house, 
there is good order and military discipline; rewards and promotion for 
the zealous and efficient, humane and sensible punishments for the 
slacker and the knave; order and method in everything. He finds an 
almost holy beauty even in boots and shoes, or bedding, or overcoats, or 
pots and pans and table furniture, when it is all neatly stored away, each 
class of article by itself, with spaces in between, like the spaces round 
the altar when the chorus of supplicants is at worship. But he is no 
mere martinet or domestic tyrant and his conversations with his wife, as 
recounted years after to Socrates, are as good as anything else in this 
most delectable dialogue. 

“One day I noticed that her face was made up. She had rubbed in a lot of 
powder to make her skin whiter and rouge to give her a heightened colour 
and had put on shoes with high heels to make herself look taller. So I said 
to her, ‘““Tell me, my dear, should I appear to you a more desirable partner in 
life by showing you our things as they are, without embellishment, or by 
trying to deceive you, saying that we had more than we really possess and 
showing you counterfeit silver and gilt necklaces and purple fabrics not dyed 
in fast colour and declaring them all to be genuine?” 
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“Hush, hush!” she broke in. “Don’t be like that. I could not love you with | 


all my heart, if you were like that.” 
“How then should I seem more worthy of your love in the partnership of 
the body, by presenting myself hale and hearty and so literally of a good 


countenance or by smearing my cheeks with red lead and painting myself 
under the eyes with flesh colour?” 


“And, pray, what did she say to that ?”’ asked Socrates. 
“Nothing. Only she gave up such practices from that day forward. But she 
did ask me how she could make herself really beautiful and not only seem so.”’ 


If you want to know the answer, I must again refer you to the original, 
only noting that these are the recollections of an old, or at any rate a 
middle-aged, man of what had passed between him and his wife when 
they were newly wed. They may very likely be not altogether uncoloured 
themselves, but at any rate according to his own account he was no less 
successful in dealing with the One than he had been with the Ten 
Thousand. 

We can scarcely do more than glance at other aspects of this many- 
sided man. As a historian, he had to step into the shoes of Thucydides 
and, if he found them too big for him, well, who that ever handled pen 
would not? Still his account of his own times, much of it first hand, 
though perhaps not impartial, is lucid and, like most of what he has left 
us, eminently readable. Besides the history and the works already men- 
tioned Xenophon wrote a life of his hero Agesilaus and a treatise on the 
political institutions of Sparta, which he admired so much that he had 
his sons brought up there. He also composed a like work on Athenian 
institutions and another on the revenues of Athens and how to augment 
them, which is original and interesting, but some scholars condemn it as 
spurious. There need be no such doubt about the Hipparchicus, an 
open letter to the Inspector-General of Athenian Cavalry telling him 
precisely how to conduct all the duties of his office, with especial refer- 
ence to the appearance of the men on ceremonial parade, nor about the 
work on horse-management, a subject which Xenophon thoroughly 
understood, nor that on hunting and the care of hounds. The Hiero 
is a political tract of no very great interest. But what are we to say 
of Xenophon’s Apologia Socratis and his Symposium and Memorabilia, 
which many critics think ought to have been so much better and more 
valuable than they are? Much might no doubt be said, but I am not 
competent to say it. I would only urge that they may perhaps be classed 
as juvenilia and judged accordingly, and that the Memorabilia at least was 
written with the definite object of vindicating Socrates’ character against 
the charges on which he was condemned, an aspect of the matter that 
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has now very little interest for us. But if it be true, 2s some have sug- 
gested, that it was Xenophon who gave Plato the r » ‘on of casting his 
own works in the form of dialogues, surely we can atiord to be gentle 
with Xenophon’s efforts in this line. Lastly, there is the Cyropaedeia, 
an imaginative effort, on the strength of which Xenophon might claim 
to be the father of the novel. That seems about enough for one man.. One 
can see anyhow that he did not fall asleep by the fire of an evening after 
supper! Indeed, though frugal in his habits, he seems to have been a 
lover of good cheer, as well as of good talk, and a connoisseur of wines. 
He even learned to like beer (or was it whisky?) when he met it in the 
highlands of Armenia. 

One last picture and we have done. It is the year 362 B.c., the year of 
the battle of Mantinea. Since Leuctra Thebes has been the leading state 
of Greece and this battle is fought not in Boeotia, but in the heart of the 
Peloponnese, on the edge of Spartan territory. Sparta and Athens are 
still holding together and Xenophon’s two loyalties are reconciled. He 
is an old man now, too old to take the field himself, but he has two sons, 
the boys who learned how to hunt the hare and other game at Scyllus. He 
has watched them ride off to join their regiment and no doubt has had 
further news of them since they left home. So he knows that the oppos- 
ing armies are drawing together somewhere in the Peloponnesus and 
that the clash must come soon. All his life long Xenophon had been one 
to whom, ds becomes a good Athenian, the famous Pauline adjective 
AcioiAcipovéotepos could aptly be applied; one who attached what 
seems to us fantastic importance to dreams and omens. Now in the 
evening of his days he has an additional incentive for prayer and sacrifice. 
So it is not surprising that when the messenger comes, he finds the old 
man at worship, his venerable locks crowned, according to custom, with 
a chaplet of flowers. This he takes off, indicating the interruption of his 
service, as the messenger begins his story. He hears how battle has been 
joined, but its issue had not been decided when the messenger left. For 
in the preliminary action between the two forces of cavalry the Athenian 
squadrons have done brilliant work, but, after especially distinguishing 
himself, Gryllus, the old man’s elder son, named after his grandfather, 
has fallen on the field of battle. 

‘Nothing is here for tears’, says the father. ‘I knew that some day he 
must die.’ And, replacing his chaplet, he resumes his interrupted 
service. 


The above was a paper read before Emmanuel College Classical Society on 
13 November, 1947. 
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RHETORICAL INFLUENCES IN THE 
AENEID" 


By M. L. CLARKE 


T the beginning of the fifth book of his Saturnalia Macrobius makes 

his characters all agree that Virgil is to be considered an orator no 

less than a poet; such is his mastery of eloquence and his careful obser- 

vance of the rules of rhetoric. Are we to dismiss this as an example of 

a type of criticism now fortunately outmoded, or is there something in it? 

Was Virgil to any important extent influenced by rhetorical precept, and, 

if so, how did this influence work? These are the questions which I pro- 
pose to discuss in this paper. 

Let us begin with a comparison. Let us first imagine ourselves sit- 
ting in a village schoolroom eighty years or so ago. The occasion is a 
‘penny reading’, and the rector has chosen for this evening’s reading the 
poet laureate’s recently published Enoch Arden. The tale draws to its 
close, and we reach the last three lines: 

So past the strong heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 


Now we transfer ourselves to the year 23 B.C. and the palace of Augu- 
stus. Virgil himself is reciting, and the company includes Augustus and 
Octavia. The poet is reciting from his yet unfinished Aeneid, and he 
comes to the passage in the sixth book where Anchises shows Aeneas the 
young Marcellus among the souls yet to be born. 

quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 

campus aget gemitus! vel quae, Tiberine, videbis 

funera, cum tumulum praeterlabere recentem.? 
In these lines which I have quoted Tennyson and Virgil are both describ- 
ing the same thing, a costly funeral, but note how differently they do it. 


And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 


The sentence is simple and straightforward; it might almost be an ex- 
tract from the local paper. None of the listeners in the village school- 
room could fail to comprehend it at once. 

What does Virgil say? In a literal translation he says: ‘What funerals, 
O Tiber, wilt thou see as thou flowest past the newly made tomb.’ 


' This paper was read at the General Meeting of the Classical Association, 
16 April 1946. 2 Aen. vi. 872-4. 
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A rhetorician analysing this sentence would notice a case of synecdoche 
in the use of plural for singular in funera; apostrophe in the address to 
Tiber; prosopopoeia in the personification of the river; and ékpavnois or 
exclamatio in the sentence as a whole. I do not want to suggest that the 
use of figures of speech is necessarily and in itself a sign of rhetorical 
influence, but I think it will be agreed that the lines from Virgil belong to 
an age which devoted itself to the study and practice of the art of using 
words to create a desired effect—in other words, to a rhetorical age— 
whereas Tennyson’s lines belong to a non-rhetorical age.! 

Before we go farther we must establish our definition of what we 
mean by rhetoric. More than one definition was known to the ancient 
world. To Aristotle rhetoric meant the art of seeing the elements in any 
situation which could be used for persuasive argument ;? to Cicero it was 
the art of speaking so as to persuade,’ to Quintilian simply bene dicendi 
scientia.* Aristotle’s definition is too narrow and too scientific. Quinti- 
lian’s, on the other hand, is too wide, for if speaking well includes 
writing well, there is no side of the art of literature which could not 
come under the definition. Let us say then that rhetoric is the art of 
persuasion, or if this suggests something too logical and forensic, the art 
of speaking so as to cause a particular effect. And when we say art, we 
mean something studied and taught systematically, as rhetoric un- 
doubtedly was in the time of Virgil. So when we speak of the influence 
of rhetoric we mean the influence of the systematic study of the art of 
effective speech. 

Before we come to Virgil I should like to make a few general remarks 
about the sort of way in which rhetoric can influence poetry. We must 
remember of course that thé position of rhetoric in Roman culture was 
very different from its position with us today; that it formed the basis 
of education and that all literature was studied from the rhetorical point 
of view. Also that in literary theory the respective spheres of oratory 
and poetry were hardly distinguished; poetry was regarded as closely 
allied to oratory, stricter, as Cicero puts it, in regard to rhythm, freer 
in the use of words, but very similar as regards many of the adornments 
of style.5 

Rhetoric was primarily the art of finding appropriate and effective 
arguments, and the ancient rhetoricians devoted much thought and in- 
genuity to the formulation of the different sources of argument—the 
loci, as they were called. The idea is that in any situation there are 


' It should, however, be said that there is a faded personification in Tenny- 
son’s use of the word ‘seen’. 2 Arist. Rhet. 1. i. 14, ii. 1. 


3 Cic. Inv. i. 6; de Or. i. 138. # Quint. 11. xv. 34. 5 Cic. de Or. i. 70. 
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inherent a number of arguments which may be suitable to the orator’s 
purpose. And in order to help the orator to discover them the rhetoricians 
produced elaborate classified lists of the various sources of argument-— 
for example, arguments from persons (divided into body, mind, and 
external goods), place (divided into natural and fortuitous), time 
(divided into past, present, and future), and so on. And this was, I sup- 
pose, of some use to the forensic orator, who, when confronted with a 
particular case, would run over in his mind the academic classification 
to make sure that no possibilities of argument had escaped him. 

The poet was in a different position from the orator in that his subject 
was to a greater extent within his own choice, but the tendency would be 
for one brought up on rhetorical doctrine to approach poetical invention 
on the lines taught by rhetorical znventio. He would search for the appro- 
priate loci, that is to say, make his treatment depend on the elements 
inherent in the subject-matter; he would thus develop a theme on lines 
suggested by the theme itself rather than by the writer’s own experience. 

Then again, the orator must always consider his audience. His object 
is to persuade them, or to please them, or to affect them in some way or 
other. Therefore he must say nothing which is outside their compre- 
hension or beyond their experience. His philosophy must be in the 
nature of commonplace and his history mainly a matter of stock examples. 
A Roman poet’s relationship to his audience was admittedly different 
from that of an orator, but so far as he retained the rhetorical habit of 
mind he would be more conscious of his audience and so more concerned 
to express common as opposed to personal experience than a modern 
poet is. 

Again, the teachers of rhetoric made it their business to tell their 
pupils how it should be done. When they set the boys an exercise to do 
on a set theme they did not give high marks for originality. They knew 
what was to be said on any particular subject and how it was to be said. 
So the treatment was dictated not only by the subject and by the 
audience, but also by the teacher interpreting what the subject demanded 
and what the audience would understand and appreciate. A rhetorical 
education tended to provide you with a ready-made set of themes com- 
plete with appropriate treatment, and the danger was that the poet who 
had experienced such an education might go through life without en- 
larging and deepening this common stock by drawing on his own experi- 
ence and observation. 

Not all of this is relevant to Virgil, because it is only the lesser men 
who are completely the slaves of the traditions and conventions of their 
day, and Virgil by common consent was not one of the lesser men. It 
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need hardly be said that he was not a mere hack elaborating the common- 
places of the schools. Again, the influence exercised by rhetoric will 
depend on the extent to which it dominates the contemporary culture, 
and also on the type of rhetoric taught at the time. So it is relevant to 
consider Virgil’s education and the rhetorical background of his day. 

We do not in fact know much about his training in rhetoric. We have 
nothing like the brief but illuminating picture of Ovid in the rhetorical 
schools given by the elder Seneca, much less anything like the full 
account of Cicero’s education given in the Brutus. We have the state- 
ment in the Berne Life of Virgil that he studied under Epidius, Augustus’ 
teacher; Donatus’ story of his single appearance in the courts; and the 
poem Ite hinc inanes, ite rhetorum ampullae,' in which Virgil bids fare- 
well to the rhetorical school and looks forward to sitting at the feet of the 
great Siro. The last two pieces of evidence suggest that Virgil did not 
take much to rhetoric, and perhaps we may add the half-line orabunt 
causas melius, in which he disclaims for Rome that supremacy in oratory 
which Cicero had proudly claimed for her, and the satirical portrait of 
the orator Drances in Book XI of the Aeneid. 

Moreover, Virgil’s education was not confined to rhetoric, and there 
would be no difficulty about his shaking off the influence of the rhetorical 
schools in Siro’s circle. For Siro was an Epicurean, and Epicureanism 
of all the philosophical schools was the least sympathetic to rhetoric. 
Virgil’s philosophical studies, and indeed his studies in other branches 
of learning, would be pursued independently and without thought of 
their utility for oratorical purposes. His reading and study obviously 
went far outside the bounds prescribed by the rhetorician. 

All this goes to show that the.influence exercised by rhetoric on Virgil 
was not of an unconscious nature; if he adopted some of its methods he 
did so not because he could not help it but because he chose to. 

Of the character of the rhetorical teaching he received we know little 
or nothing. Even if the tradition of his having studied under Epidius 
were better founded than it is, it does not help us much, for Suetonius, 
though he records some personal details about Epidius, tells us nothing 
about his doctrine.? 

In Virgil’s youth rhetorical teaching was still in the main a practical 
affair, directed towards utilitarian ends, though Cicero’s insistence on 
the wide culture necessary for an orator and his emphasis on all those 
elements other than the purely argumentative may have had some reper- 
cussions in the schools. But during Virgil's lifetime there came about an 
important change in Roman rhetoric, which corresponded with and was 

* Catalepton v. 2 Suet. Rhet. iv. 
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obviously connected with the extinction of the free political life of the 
Republic. Rhetoric ceased to be regarded merely as a training for 
oratory, forensic and deliberative, and became an end in itself. Contro- 
versiae—debates on fictitious themes—absorbed the energy of the rhetors, 
and these debates were conducted in public and were widely attended. 
They were performances aimed at displaying the virtuosity of the 
rhetor and entertaining the audience. 

This development had important effects on poetry. The boundaries 
between oratory and other forms of literature grew hazier. Rhetoric 
found new and seductive themes; it no longer dealt with the hard and 
boring realities of the courts, but with romantic stories of pirate chiefs, 
disinherited sons, and the like. The dry and logical side of rhetoric was 
thrown into the background; wit, exaggeration, epigrammatic point, and 
audacious novelties—these are what won applause at the declamations. 
A new literary fashion developed, and we may well ask what was Virgil’s 
relation to it. 

The elder Seneca tells us that he had watched this development from 
its beginnings,' and Seneca was about ten years younger than Virgil. 
When Virgil was being educated these tendencies had not yet begun to 
make themselves felt. If he had been fifteen or twenty years younger, a 
contemporary of Ovid, he could hardly have avoided being affected to 
some extent; but as it was, he was brought up in the sounder traditions 
of the period of Cicero. His eloquence derives from the great tradition 
of ancient oratory rather than from the artificial rhetoric of the declama- 
tion. 

Did he, we may ask, make any concessions to the new rhetoric? At 
first sight we may be inclined to answer No. But then we think of 
Mercury’s speech to Aeneas ending with Varium et mutabile semper 
femina,? as quotable a sententia as one could wish for; or Aeneas ending 
his speech to his companions with Una salus victis, nullam sperare 
salutem.3 Or Dido’s 


Cui me moribundam deseris, hospes, 
hoc solum nomen quoniam de coniuge restat* 


which was so much to Seneca’s taste that he adapted it for the opening 
of his Hercules Furens. Or Dido’s final speech, with its moriemur inultae? 
sed moriamur.s Virgil could be epigrammatic and pointed; but unlike 
some of his younger contemporaries he did not overdo it. 


* Sen. Contr. i, Pref. 12. I hope I may be forgiven for interpreting rather 
freely a confused passage. 2 Aen. iv. 569. 
3 Ibid. ii. 354. * Ibid. iv. 323-4. 5 Ibid. iv. 659-60. 
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Let us now look more closely at the Aeneid and see what signs we can 
find of rhetorical influence. It will be convenient to follow the two 
main divisions of ancient rhetoric, imventio and elocutio, matter and 
style, and we will first consider inventio, which is defined by Cicero in his 
early work on this subject as the devising of material, whether true or 
probable, which will make a case more credible.' Inventio in this sense 
is unlikely to have much relevance to a poet except in so far as he 
approximates to an orator, that is, has a case to prove. Where Virgil is 
telling a story he is not likely to draw much on the methods of rhetorical 
inventio. Where we expect to find him doing so is where his poetry is 
aiming at persuasion, and the first place to look for this is in the speeches 
in the Aeneid. 

The oratorical character of Virgil’s speeches has been noted long ago. 
Sellar remarked that ‘Virgil’s imagination is the imagination of the 
orator rather than of the dramatist. It is not the complete and complex 
man, liable to various moods and standing in various relations to other 
men, but it is some powerful movement of the ®uyos in man that the 
oratorical imagination is best fitted to express.’ So it is that we feel 
Virgil’s speeches to be suggestive not so much of conversation as of 
oratory; his characters express themselves in a formal manner even 
when they speak briefly; they speak to convey a particular attitude 
or emotion to the listener rather than to express what they think or 
feel. 

We can indeed go farther back than Sellar, to the critics of later anti- 
quity, Servius, Donatus, and Macrobius, who provide one with plenty 
of material for a rhetorical analysis of Virgil’s speeches. But the trouble 
with such critics, and modern scholars who follow in their footsteps, 
is that they go too far, and give the impression that Virgil worked with 
a rhetorical treatise on his desk like a schoolboy doing verses with a 
Gradus ad Parnassum. When Servius commenting on the brief speech 
made by the ghost of Hector to Aeneas in Book II finds in it arguments 
from successively, utile, honestum, necessarium, and possibile,3 we do not 
feel that he has added much to the understanding of Virgil’s art. When 
Aeneas in the underworld tries to explain to Dido why he had to leave 
her, we are not much impressed by the modern scholar who gives this as 
an example of purgatio, which was in the rhetorical text-books a sub- 
section of concessio, which in turn was one of the divisions of the con- 
stitutio iuridicialis, that is to say, a type of defence in which the deed was 
admitted but the question at issue was whether it was justified or not.* 


* Inv. i. 9. 2 Virgil (ed. 1908), p. 395. 3 Serv. on Aen. ii. 289 f. 
* Billmayer, Rhetorische Studien zu den Reden in Virgils Aeneis, p. 12. 
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If Virgil was following rhetorical rules here, then all of us have been 
doing so all our lives without knowing it. 

None the less there is rhetoric in Virgil’s speeches, though it would be 
idle to seek for it everywhere. What we find is that where a speech 
approximates to the type which an ancient orator would be called upon 
to deliver, it tends to follow the lines laid down by ancient rhetoric. 
Consider, for example, the speech of Sinon in Book II.! Sinon has to do 
what a Roman orator not infrequently had to do, to convince his hearers 
of something which was not true and to overcome their prejudices 
against him and his case. So we find him in the opening of the speech 
employing all the arts of what was known as insinuatio, the method of 
commending yourself and your case to an audience at first unsympathetic. 
The whole speech (for it is really one speech, though divided up for 
artistic purposes) down to the appeals to the emotions at the end shows 
that when Virgil gave up the Bar it was not for want of skill in its arts 
and crafts. 

The debate of Turnus and Drances, with its mixture of argument and 
misrepresentation, personal abuse and emotional appeals, recalls the 
senatorial debates of the Ciceronian period.2 Turnus’ reply to Drances, 
with its quotations from his opponent’s arguments followed by a refuta- 
tion, is a particularly noteworthy piece of oratory, more appropriate 
perhaps to a skilled senatorial orator than to the Rutulian leader. Indeed, 
at one point when Turnus says Sed non implenda est curia verbis we seem 
to be present in the Senate House.3 Then again there is the debate at the 
beginning of Book X, the debate of Venus and Juno.* The gods too are 
eloquent orators. Venus argues keenly, and Juno replies by going over 
the various points in Venus’ speech and answering each with an indig- 
nant retort. It would be possible to give the appropriate rhetorical label 
to the various elements in these speeches, and apart from this Virgil re- 
produces something of the tone and manner of Roman oratory, which 
was of course something more than a mere carrying out of text-book 
rules. 

Speeches such as those I have just mentioned can be easily recog- 
nized as conforming to the rhetorical pattern. But there are cases where 
the setting does not suggest the forum or the curia, but where none the 
less Virgil seems indebted to rhetorical inventio, for instance Dido’s 
first speech to Aeneas when she learns that he proposes to leave her, 
with its succession of different arguments and appeals.’ Comparing this 
speech with Dido’s letter to Aeneas in Ovid’s Heroides we may feel 

' Aen. ii. 77 f. 2 Ibid. xi. 336 f. 3 Ibid. xi. 380. 

4 Ibid. x. 17 f. 5 Ibid. iv. 305 f. 
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inclined to overlook the rhetorical element in Virgil. Virgil, it is true, 
has not Ovid’s fatal facility, and does not indulge in those tasteless in- 
genuities to which he was prone. But the rhetorical system of eliciting 
all the arguments inherent in a situation lies behind Dido’s speech in 
Virgil as it lies behind Ovid’s letter. 

I am not forgetting that eloquence does not necessarily imply rhetori- 
cal influence, and that it is possible to think of arguments without having 
studied inventio. There are of course eloquent speeches in Homer, and 
Homer indubitably lived before Corax and Tisias appeared on the 
scene. But equally indubitably Virgil lived after Corax and Tisias, at a 
period when much careful thought was given to rhetorical theory and 
oratorical practice, and there is a recognizable difference in character 
between his speeches and those of Homer. The eloquence of the Vir- 
gilian characters is more studied, their arguments and appeals less direct 
and straight-forward than those of Homer’s characters. Virgilian 
oratory springs less from the character than from the situation. It is, in 
short, an adaptation, controlled by sensitive good taste and always 
answering the needs of the situation, of the art taught by the rhetorician. 

Of the three branches of oratory, forensic, deliberative, and epideictic, 
the last falls into a different category from the first two, for it is hardly 
concerned with persuasion. It was the oratory of praise and blame, 
particularly praise, the oratory of panegyric and ccremonial occasions 
generally. Scholars have found traces of the influence of this type of 
oratory, or of the rhetoric which taught one how to do it, in Virgil. 
Marx saw signs in the fourth eclogue of the conventional model for the 
Adyos yeveAiaxds or birthday oration.'! Norden found traces of the com- 
monplaces of panegyric in the praise of Augustus in Aeneid, Book VI, 
and of those of the funeral oration in the lament for Marcellus in the same 
book.? Both these scholars quote from the rhetorician Menander, who 
wrote a book on epideictic oratory, with detailed instructions on how to 
deal with the various types and occasions. There is, however, an obvious 
weakness about using Menander as evidence for Virgil. For one thing he 
was a Greek rhetorician, for another he lived some time after Virgil, 
apparently in the third century A.D. It is more to the point to adduce the 
Roman rhetoricians of Virgil’s time or near it. The author of ad Heren- 
nium and Cicero both have something to say about the demonstrativum 
genus,3 as the Romans called it, but they only give the various sources 
from which laudationes can be drawn; they do not tell one what to say 
on specific occasions. Quintilian indeed gives more detailed instructions ;* 


' Neue Fahrbiicher, i. (1898). 2 On Aen. vi. 788 f. and 854 f. 
3 Ad Her. iii. 10 f.; Cic. de Or. i. 43 f. * Quint. M1. vii. 
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by his time panegyric had become more stereotyped, and it may be that 
this process had already begun in Virgil’s day. However that may be, 
when we turn to Virgil we do not find the alleged resemblances between 
his passages of panegyric and the rhetorical models very impressive. In 
the praise of Augustus in Book VI he does indeed refer to Augustus’ 
deeds, which the rhetoricians recommended (it would have been sur- 
prising if he had not), but there is nothing about his character or his 
physical endowments, no going through his career in chronological 
order, or taking his virtues in succession, both of which are methods 
recommended by Quintilian.' 

Again, take the famous lines Excudent alit, &c.2 Here, according to 
Norden, Virgil followed a rhetorical schema, the evidence quoted being 
Menander on how to praise cities.3 But it is hard to believe that the fact 
that Menander recommends praising cities kaT& Tas KATH TAS 
Téxvas, and kaT& Tas Auvaueis, and that these categories include among 
other things astronomy, sculpture, and rhetoric, is really of much 
relevance to these lines in which Virgil disclaims for Rome supremacy 
in these three pursuits. It is worth noting that Virgil’s treatment is quite 
different from that suggested by Quintilian in a perfunctory paragraph on 
praising cities.* 

On the other hand, the parallels between the passage on the young 
Marcellus and Menander’s remarks on threnodies for those who die 
young are somewhat more remarkable,’ and though one would have pre- 
ferred evidence from nearer Virgil’s time, it may be that he was here to 
some extent indebted to rhetorical precept. The trouble is that in 
epideictic, as indeed in other branches of rhetoric, the rhetoricians 
covered all the ground; they gave one the instrument for discovering all 
possible methods of treatment, and if the poet’s treatment coincides at 
some point with the rhetorician’s precept, it is hard to decide whether 
this is of any significance. 

The same sort of difficulty faces us when we turn to elocutio, style, and 
ask how far Virgil was indebted to the rhetoricians in this branch of 
their art. The question is not easy to answer, for ancient rhetoric was all- 
embracing, and included the study of style in general and the criticism of 
existing works of literature, as well as the putting forward of precepts for 
the benefit of would-be orators. Moreover, the rhetors took their illus- 
trations from poetry and prose indiscriminately. Because Quintilian, let 
us say, quotes a passage from Virgil as an example of one of the figures 


? Quint. II. vii. 15. 2 Aen. vi. 847 f. 
3 Rhetores Graeci (Spengel), iii, p. 359 f. * Quint. III. vii. 26. 
5 Rhetores Graeci (Spengel), iii, p. 435; cf. Norden on Aen. vi. 854 f. 
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of speech it does not necessarily follow that Virgil used this figure be- 
cause it had been recommended in the text-books of rhetoric. A rhetori- 
cian can analyse any work of literature according to his rules. 

Under the heading of elocutio the rhetoricians put forward a number 
of general principles of good writing, and in addition to this dealt in 
detail with the various means of adding distinction and elevation to 
speech, including those departures from normal methods of expression 
known as figures of speech and of thought. These were neatly labelled 
and classified, and, as Cicero says, were known to everyone who had 
been through the rhetorical schools.' So one way of attempting to 
estimate the extent of rhetorical influence in a poet would be to list the 
various occasions on which he uses these figures. But the matter is not 
quite as simple as that. Some of the figures are as much poetical as 
oratorical. They belong to poetry in its own right and are not borrowed 
from the orator. Quintilian indeed reminds his readers that poets are not 
altogether good models for orators because of the freedom with which 
they use figures.” 

To take an instance, perhaps an extreme one, the simile was recom- 
mended in the text-books as useful for the orator, but it would be 
ridiculous on this account to attribute Virgil’s similes to rhetorical in- 
fluence. Everyone will remember the similes in Homer as an obvious 
and a purely poetical prototype. There is indeed a type of simile which 
we may perhaps call rhetorical, which is characterized by brevity and 
obviousness and close relation to the point which the orator is trying to 
make; to take an example given by Quintilian, ‘As the land is improved 
by cultivation, so is the mind by education.’ Similes of this type we find 
in Ovid: 

Scilicet ut teneros laedunt iuga prima iuvencos 
frenaque vix patitur de grege captus equus, 
sic male vixque subit primos rude pectus amores.* 


Virgil’s similes are not like that. The more extended and imaginative 
type of simile such as Virgil uses to diversify his narrative is of course 
much more characteristic of poetry than of oratory. 
Again, one of the commonest figures in Virgil is epanaphora, the 

repetition of a word at or near the beginning of a sentence or phrase: 

sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat.5 

ab Iove principium generis, love Dardana pubes 

gaudet avo, rex ipse Iovis de gente suprema.® 
But the use of this figure does not necessarily imply rhetorical influence. 


? Cic. de Or. iii. 148. 2 Quint. x. i. 28. 3 Id. vin. iii. 75. 
+ Ov. Her. iv. 21. 5 Aen. iii. 490. § Ibid. vii. 219. 
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There was no poet so averse from anything in the nature of rhetoric as 
Wordsworth, yet it was he who wrote: 
My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die. 


Or, to turn from the post-rhetorical to the pre-rhetorical age, it was 
Homer who wrote: 


EvOa pév Alas Kelton “Aprjios, "AyiAAeus, 
EvOa At TiétpoKAos, Sedqiv &tdéAavtos, 
EvOa 2’ vids, Kporrepds Kal 
*Avtidoyos, trepi pév Seley Tayus HAE paynThs.! 


On the other hand, there are figures which seem to belong definitely 
to oratory rather than to poetry. There is the figure of paraleipsis, by 
which the orator introduces a point by professing to pass over it. ‘I say 
nothing of . . .’ or, combined with a rhetorical question, ‘Why should I 
mention ...?’ This is a trick which Virgil does not disdain. 

quid bella Tyro surgentia dicam 
germanique minas ?2 
quid Thesea, magnum 
quid memorem Alciden ?3 


We may legitimately put down the introduction of this figure into 
poetry to rhetorical influence. 

This leads to a consideration of the rhetorical question, which is such 
a feature of the speeches in the Aeneid. This was of course a recognized 
rhetorical figure, and is extensively used in Cicero’s speeches. It may 
be said that this is such a normal and natural form of self-expression 
that no particular significance should be attached to it. But it is perhaps 
worth while to compare Virgil’s practice with that of Homer. We turn to 
the speeches in the Jliad where we find a poetic eloquence untutored by 
professional rhetoric. Here we find rhetorical questions frequently 
enough, but they are by no means as frequent as in the Aeneid. I reckon 
that in the Iliad there are between two and three rhetorical questions to 
every hundred lines of speech, and in the Aeneid between nine and ten. 
So that the rhetorical question is about four times as frequent in the 
Aeneid as in the Iliad (I am speaking only of the speeches). These figures 

1 Od. iii. 109 f. 2 Aen. iv. 43. 3 Ibid. vi. 122. 
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are perhaps not of much significance, but I think they give some indica- 
tion of the change in poetic technique that resulted from the spread of 
conscious rhetoric. 

We notice too that there are some passages where rhetorical questions 
are particularly thick on the ground, as in Dido’s speech to Aeneas after 
her discovery that he is going to leave her,! or Juno’s speech to Venus in 
Book X, where one indignant question follows close on another through- 
out the speech.? There is nothing like this in Homer. 

Indeed, it is not so much the use of figures as their frequency 
that gives a rhetorical stamp to so many passages in Virgil. A short 
time ago I said that epanaphora was as much a poetic as a rhetorical 
figure. But look, for instance, at a very short, four-line speech in 
Book IV: 
iam iam nulla mora est; sequor et qua ducitis adsum 
di patrii; servate domum, servate nepotem. 
vestrum hoc augurium, vestroque in numine Troia est. 
cedo equidem nec, nate, tibi comes ire recuso.3 


Here we have two instances of epanaphora, as well as one of the similar 
figure &vaAittAwois or conduplicatio, in the doubling of iam. The effect 
is undoubtedly rhetorical. 

I cannot here consider Virgil’s use of all these lumina dicendi, as Cicero 
calls them, but one’s impression is that Virgil had them at his finger-tips, 
and made conscious use of them when he wished to create a particular 
effect, especially an emotional effect. 

It is indeed mainly in his emotional passages that the rhetorical 
character of Virgil’s writing shows itself. This is in accordance with the 
precepts of ancient rhetoric, which concerned itself not only with per- 
suasion by argument but also with the arousing of pity and indignation. 
The methods by which this could be done were included in the text-books 
under Inventio (Cicero’s de Inventione classifies fifteen ways of arousing 
indignation and sixteen of arousing pity),* while many of the figures dis- 
cussed under elocutio were recommended as particularly effective for 
emotional passages. This side of their art was especially congenial to 
Roman orators; Cicero prided himself on his mastery of the pathetic and 
his power of swaying the emotions. 

Virgil too was a great master of the pathetic, and different though his 
purpose was from that of the orator, he used some of the same methods. 
A modern scholar, Karl Billmayer, goes through the sixteen methods of 
commiseratio and finds examples of all of them except one in Virgil.5 

? Aen. iv. 305 f. 2 Ibid. x. 63 f. 3 Ibid. ii. 7o1 f. 
+ Inv. i. 100 f. 5 Op. cit., p. 34 f. 
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Macrobius did something similar in the fourth book of his Saturnalia. 
Such analyses may seem to us rather frigid, but they are at any rate justi- 
fied to the extent that they call attention to the rhetorical character of 
Virgil’s pathetic passages. The art with which, for instance, Dido puts 
forward one point after another to arouse first indignation then pity, and 
the form in which she expresses herself, undoubtedly owe something to 
rhetorical precept. 

How comes it then that modern critics, often so hostile to anything in 
_ the nature of rhetoric, have either failed to notice Virgil’s art or have failed 
to take offence at it? The answer is partly that, as Longinus says of a pass- 
age in Demosthenes, Tijs AN Copiopata Trepryubev 
Travtaxobév Td péyefos.' And in reading Virgil we do not feel that he is 
merely out to display his own cleverness, as Ovid so often appears to be. 
So we weep for Virgil’s Dido, but not for Ovid’s. Nor do we feel that the 
pathetic is being used for ulterior purposes, as we do when the profes- 
sional orator uses it. Cicero indeed claimed that he himself felt those 
emotions which he wished to convey to his listeners ;? but the main pur- 
pose of his pathetic perorations was to make the jury forget the facts 
and ignore the arguments. And so, whatever may have been the case 
at the time, no one to-day weeps for Scaurus or Flaccus or any of the 
others whom Cicero’s eloquence saved from merited punishment. But 
there is no reason to doubt Virgil’s integrity, and in his case the common 
modern equation of rhetoric with insincerity does not apply. We read 
those lines from Dido’s speech to which I have already referred: 

cui me moribundam deseris, hospes? 
hoc solum nomen quoniam de coniuge restat.3 
This may strike us as a piece of ingenious cleverness, which a real 
woman in Dido’s place would not have used, a rhetorical point of the 
Silver Latin type. Yet Servius tells us that Virgil himself used to recite 
this passage ingenti affectu, and we can hardly doubt that the emotion was 
genuine.* 

We must remember that Virgil’s age expected emotion to be expressed 
in an artistic manner, a manner far removed from the simple and direct. 
As Heinze said, “We can be sure that in many places Virgil’s public saw 
an elevated but none the less natural expression of true feeling where 
modern critics shake their heads in disapproval over a “rhetoric” far 
removed from truth and life.’s 


‘Eloquence’, wrote Pascal, ‘consists in a correspondence which we seek to 
establish between the head and the heart of those to whom we speak on the 


1 Subl. xvii. 2. 2 Or. 130. 3 Aen. iv. 323. 


+ Serv. ad loc. 5 Virgils Epische Technik, p. 424. 
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one hand, and on the other between the thoughts and expressions which we 
employ. This assumes that we have studied well the heart of man so as to 
know all its powers and then to find the just proportions of the discourse 
which we wish to adapt to them. We must put ourselves in the place of those 
who are to hear us and make trial on our own heart of the turn which we give 
to our discourse, in order to see whether the one is made for the other and 
whether we can assure ourselves that the hearer will be as it were forced to 
surrender.’! 


Virgil is eloquent in this sense. He had studied well the heart of man 
and had found the just proportions of his discourse. He had put him- 
self in the place of his hearers and knew how to force them to surrender. 
Those who listened when he first wrote are not those who read him 
to-day; and Virgil is unable to put himself in our place and adapt his 
discourse to us, to readers who are apt to be a little like the tyrant in 
Longinus, annoyed by rhetorical tricks.2_ And yet how few of his effects 
miscarry even now. It says much for his tact and sincerity that he can 
still reach the heart by methods which in any other hands might well 
arouse suspicion and antagonism. 


! Pensées, tr. Trotter (1931), p. 6. 2 Subl. xvii. 1. 


THE GREEN CHAMELEON! 


Amonc the jewelled fancies planned 

To please a prince in Vishnuland 

You have not seen those eyes of jade 
That drowsing watch you from the shade? 
Then go at once, lest in despite 

He change his colour in the night. 


&p’ iAes catipov Tov ’ApeAAion, Sote 
AlyAnvos travtoce yAwPdv Spn; 

GAN’ pi) xpovioas, ut) TACAE Tor VUKTOS 
XPOpa petoAAayGeis AavOdvy VAccrivov. 


' Indian Exhibition, No. 967. 
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IMPROMPTU SPEAKING 
By H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


STRIKING development in recent years has been the rapidly 
increasing popularity of extempore addresses and discussions of 
various kinds. Although by no means confined to broadcasting, these 
are particularly prominent in the programmes of the B.B.C. Well- 
known men and women deliver impromptu speeches or improvise 
answers to questions on various points of political, ethical, social, 
literary, or scientific interest. Their audiences are generally large and 
appreciative, far larger than those commanded by the lecturer who has 
carefully prepared beforehand the substance and style of his address. 

This cult of the impromptu speech has a close parallel in Greece of 
the sophistic era. A prominent member of the ‘Brains Trust’ in ancient 
Greece, had one existed, would undoubtedly have been Hippias of Elis. 
Aided by his vast knowledge, covering, it would seem, every branch 
of human activity, he used to appear before large audiences, such as the 
great Panhellenic Festival at Olympia, claiming to answer any question 
his hearers might put to him.! He apparently fulfilled his promise, for 
he told Socrates that no one had yet got the better of him.2 However, 
his system of improvising answers broke down when confronted by 
Socrates’ inexorable cross-questioning on the nature of Beauty, and he 
had to ask Socrates for a few moments’ grace in order to think the 
question over quietly by himself. 

A close rival of Hippias for ‘Brains Trust’ honours would have been 
Gorgias of Leontini. He, also, used to appear before large audiences 
professing his readiness to answer any questions,‘ and once told Socrates 
it was many years since anyone had asked him anything new.5 Like 
Protagoras® and other sophists” he prided himself on his ability to adapt 
the length of his speech to any circumstances and claimed to be able 
to speak with extreme brevity or at the greatest length on any subject.® 
If one is to believe Plato the latter method came to him very much more 
easily. An anonymous rhetorical handbook which has survived gives 
some rather naive hints on achieving the desired length of speech on any 
particular subject; for example, it tells us that to expand a speech one 

t Plato, Hippias Minor 363d. 2 Ibid., 364a. 

3 Plato, Hippias Maior 29s5a. Cf. 297e. 

+ Plato, Gorgias 447c, Meno 70b; Philostratus, Vit. Soph. p. 482 (Diels, 
Vorsokr. ii. 272). 5 Plato, Gorgias 448a. 

® Plato, Protagoras 3296, 3356. 7 e.g. Alcidamas; v. De Sophistis 23 (Blass). 

8 Plato, Gorgias 449c, Phaedrus 267b. 
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must divide the subject into sections and, after discussing the details 
of the matter, recapitulate at the end of each section, giving a final . 
recapitulation of the whole at the end of the speech." 

Impromptu speakers employed several devices to compensate for their 
lack of preparation. We are told that the rhetorician Lycophron was once 
obliged to deliver a speech on the lyre, but as he had little to say about 
the musical instrument, after a few preliminary remarks, he went on to 
deliver a long and eloquent oration on the constellation called ‘The 
Lyre’.2 This and similar devices are described by Aristotle in his 
Rhetoric.3 The chief method of training pupils in extempore speaking 
was one adopted by Gorgias and widely used in the rhetorical schools. 
This consisted in making pupils learn specially composed speeches off by 
heart.* These speeches would be well stocked with thoughts and aphor- 
isms easily adaptable with slight changes to a variety of contexts. 
Menexenus, in the dialogue ascribed to Plato, expresses the fear that the 
speaker chosen to deliver the official funeral oration over the Athenians 
kilied in battle may have little to say, as he has been called upon at a 
moment’s notice. Socrates, however, quickly reassures him; all these 
speakers, he says, have their speeches ready made and there is little 
difficulty in improvising on such subjects (eloiv x&otois Adyor 
Trapeokevacpévor Kal Gua OUAE TH ye 

In pleasant contrast to much of the minor rhetorical literature of this 
period, there is a bright, amusing little work by the rhetorician Alcidamas 
entitled On Composers of Written Speeches.6 This describes the advan- 
tages of the improvised over the prepared speech, and although no 
names are mentioned it is obviously intended as an attack on Isocrates 
who hada rival rhetorical school. Alcidamas and Isocrates had been pupils 
of Gorgias who was expert in either technique, being able to improvise 
a speech on the spur of the moment on any subject or compose at leisure 
an elaborate literary masterpiece embellished with all sorts of stylistic 
tricks. Alcidamas made training in extempore speaking an essential part 
of his school’s system, but Isocrates, who had no talent for public 
speaking, had chosen to follow and improve on Gorgias’ literary technique 
and taught his pupils the art of composing speeches with painstaking 
care in a highly polished prose style. 

! Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 22. 'This work is generally ascribed to Anaximenes 
of Lampsacus. 

2 This comes from the comment of Alexander of Aphrodisias on Aristotle, 
De Soph. Elench. 15. 174°32 (Diels, Vorsokr. ii. 308). 

3 Rhet. 2. 24. 3 and 3. 17. 11. 

* Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 34. 18336 (Diels, Vorsokr. ii. 304). 

5 Plato, Menex. 235c-d. ® It has the alternative title On the Sophists. 
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Contrary to the practice he is recommending, this work of Alcidamas 
is no improvisation, but is carefully written with an eye to style and 
artistic effect. He excuses himself for this apparent inconsistency. He 
does not, he says, entirely condemn ability in artistic composition, but 
regards it as inferior to that of the extempore speaker. He uses this 
occasion to show that he too, when he wishes, can distinguish himself 
in the more leisurely form of composition. 

In advocating improvisation Alcidamas does not mean that a speaker 
should face his audience entirely unprepared. If possible he should 
think out his arguments and their arrangement beforehand, but their 
expression should be unpremeditated and spontaneous. Many lecturers 
adopt this method to-day, finding that a too rigid adherence to written 
notes means a loss of vitality and has a deadening effect. This method is 
also often employed in B.B.C. programmes and elsewhere; speakers, 
although informed of the subject beforehand, have to take part in 
discussions not knowing exactly what turn the argument will take. In this 
way the raggedness of the unprepared speech and the deadness of 
written notes are both avoided. 

Alcidamas advocates this method with the exuberance and joie de 
vivre which one associates with so many intellectuals of his day. To 
speak well at a moment’s notice, he says, needs a quick wit and a ready 
flow of language; one must know what one’s audience wants, the right 
thing to say, and the right moment for saying it. Leisurely composition 
is by contrast a simple process. With books by one’s side, one can 
imitate what others have written; one can call on friends for advice; one 
has time for reflection and opportunity for various choppings and 
changings before rounding off the finished work. Even an uneducated 
man, says Alcidamas rather ingenuously, could write speeches under 
these conditions. 

Talent for improvisation, he goes on to say, is much more useful in 
everyday life than ability to write. There are occasions when one simply 
has not the time to sit down and write an elaborate speech. If one were 
a dictator it would be different; one could write out one’s speech at 
leisure and then summon the jury, the Assembly, or whatever audience 
one wanted to address. But in real life one cannot control matters so 
conveniently, and sometimes one must speak without preparation. It is 
then that literary ability becomes a positive hindrance, for the man used 
to slow laborious composition, when suddenly forced to speak without 
preparation, is like a prisoner freed from his chains. Both grope 
awkwardly and unsteadily, the one unaccustomed to the free use of his 
faculties, the other to that of his limbs. 
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There are other disadvantages too, he adds, in the written word. It 
is impossible to gauge beforehand the mood or whims of one’s audience 
or their capacity for listening. The extempore speaker can regulate the 
length of his speech according to the needs of the moment. He can also 
take advantage of an idea given him by his opponent or prompted by the 
excitement of the occasion. Written speeches, on the other hand, are 
like statues or paintings—fixed and immobile, pleasing to the eye, but 
of no practical use. Only the speech which springs from the thought of 
the moment is alive and adaptable to real life. 

Such, very briefly, are the arguments Alcidamas brings forward in 
favour of the impromptu speech. Imbued as they are with the rhetoric 
and sophistry of the age, they yet contain many elements of truth and 
do something to explain the present popularity of the unprepared or 
half-prepared speech or discussion. Its dangers are only too apparent; 
the glib evasion of the real issue under cover of a cloud of rhetoric, lack 
of substance concealed by a ready assurance, and the well-worn epigram 
thinly disguised in a new dress were as familiar to the Greeks as they are 
to us to-day. But in one general principle Alcidamas is sound; if there is 
to be contact between speaker and audience, the speech must ‘have 
vitality and live’ (Euyuxds tor Kai 37); the carefully prepared script 
when read out aloud tends to be dead, the mere ‘shadow of a speech’, 
as Alcidamas says (eixévi Adyou Tiv Exev).! Isocrates him- 
self, the object of Alcidamas’ attack, says much the same thing in de- 
scribing the disadvantages of speeches, like his own, which are read to an 
audience. People suspect, he says, they are merely written for literary 
display ; lacking the advantages of oratory—the varying modulations of 
the voice, the excitement of the moment, etc.—and read out mono- 
tonously like a row of figures, they make a poor impression on an audi- 
ence.? Lysias tried to secure the advantage of both methods in the 
speeches he wrote for his clients in the law courts; the language he used 
was simple, and the style adapted to the character of each particular 
client, so that although the arguments would be carefully phrased and 
arranged beforehand the effect of spontaneity would not be entirely 
absent. It was evidently a problem of which the Greeks were acutely 
conscious and an investigation of their methods of tackling it makes an 
interesting study. 


* De Soph. 28 (Blass). 2 Isocr., Ad Philippum 25-7. 
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CREON AND ANGELO: A PARALLEL STUDY 
By J. C. MAXWELL 


HERE is a similarity in the critical treatment that has been 

accorded to the Antigone and to Measure for Measure. The 
parallelisms help to illustrate the way in which errors of emphasis in one 
direction lead to compensatory distortions in another; and the plays 
themselves, widely though they differ in many ways, cast some light the 
one on the other. 

Both plays have a heroine more obviously than they have a hero. 
Antigone gives Sophocles’ play its name, and Shakespeare’s is commonly 
thought of as primarily the story of Isabella, though the title lays stress 
on the abstract theme rather than on any of the characters, and though 
we may if we choose remember that the source-play was called Promos 
and Cassandra (i.e. Angelo and Isabella). Both heroines, moreover, 
more clearly ‘stand for’ specific moral values than is usual in drama— 
which, as R. W. Chambers has pointed out for Isabella,' is not to say 
that they are allegorical. The difficulty comes when we ask how far each 
play is the story of the heroine, and both have been adversely criticized 
because of unguarded answers to this question. It was perhaps easier 
with Measure for Measure. It was a ‘problem play’, and Shakespeare 
could not be expected to write a well-constructed comedy while he was 
‘in the depths’ and ought to have realized that he was in his Tragic 
Period.? In dealing with Sophocles, fortunately, critics have less rope 
to hang themselves with, but it has been thought that he took an 
unconscionably long time to learn that a play should be one and not 
two, and that the Ajax and the Antigone (and probably the Trachiniae) 
are specimens of what he did before he learnt it. The problem about 
Measure for Measure is rather different as far as structure goes. Far 
from disappearing from the scene like Antigone, Isabella holds the 
centre of the stage in the final act, and the action culminates in her plea 
for Angelo. But the play is even less exclusively ‘her’ story than the 
Antigone’s is Antigone’s: and for a similar reason. 

Each heroine represents one side of a conflict of values—in the one 

* Man’s Unconquerable Mind, p. 307. 

2 Ibid., pp. 250 ff.; I have tried to supplement Chambers’s account of 
Measure for Measure in a paper in Downside Review, \xv (1947), 45-59- 

3 See H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy, p. 116. This fine book has encouraged 
me, as it must have other non-specialists, to puzzle out what I can make of 


particular Greek tragedies instead of accepting generalizations about ‘Greek 
Tragedy’. 
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play, the unwritten laws against the city, in the other, more generally, 
Mercy against Justice. (All through the comparison, I am not forgetting 
that Measure for Measure is a play of a more abstract type than the 
Antigone.) In both, the representative of the lower value is drawn with 
much more human complexity than the heroine; and if this were not so, 
the play would become too thin and schematic. To quote Kitto, the 
‘clear-cut moral issue between Creon and Antigone’ is ‘a Jittle too 
elementary to serve as the sole background for such a subtle thinker as 
Sophocles’.t Just so in Measure for Measure. 'The ‘problem’ facing 
Isabella has been magnified out of all proportion because it has been 
assumed that the central theme of the play is Isabella torn between the 
law of chastity and her love for her brother. But the whole point is that 
there is no real struggle for Isabella. Her way is as clear before her as 
that of Antigone, and neither Sophocles nor Shakespeare would have 
been satisfied to write a play of which the central theme was simply the 
undeserved suffering of an unusually single-minded character because 
of her devotion to duty. They might or might not have found it im- 
moral: they would certainly have found it undramatic. 

The critics, then, try to solve their problems by complicating Antigone 
and Isabella, and that complication naturally takes the form of detecting 
faults in them. The interesting point that emerges here from a com- 
parative study is that the processes of argument, the overt reasons, have 
been quite different in the two plays, but I suspect that, in both, there 
have been similar underlying ideas about dramatic construction. 
Antigone has been provided with a &yapti« in order to make her more 
interesting—on this, whether in the Hegelian or in later forms, there is 
no need to add to what Kitto has said.2, Even more radical ‘saving faults’, 
in Kitto’s phrase, have been found in Isabella. But as far as the main 
moral issue is concerned, Isabella’s harshness to Claudio (how close 
some of the detailed parallels are if one looks for them!) is as irrelevant 
as Antigone’s to Ismene. Each is faced with a single task—to her, an 
all-important one—and neither falters in it. But when such a figure has 
been conceived, almost all the dramatist’s task still remains to be done. 
It is here that the crucial importance of Creon and Angelo becomes 
apparent. Kitto has stated a case for regarding the Antigone as primarily 
the tragedy of Creon, and some subsequent writers, in rather more 
guarded language, have conceded a good deal of truth to this view. 
W. C. Greene writes that there is ‘a secondary tragedy of Creon’3 and 
C. M. Bowra that though ‘the play is rightly called Antigone’, yet ‘so far 

? See H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy, pp. 127-8. 2 Ibid, p. 126. 


3 Moira, p. 91. 
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as composition is concerned, it deals with Creon even more than with 
her’. On the side of Shakespeare criticism, a penetrating analysis of 
Angelo has recently been given by W. M. T. Dodds.? Sophocles and 
Shakespeare have in many ways conceived curiously similar figures to 
face their heroines, and both have received less than justice. Creon is 
not a conventional tyrant, nor is Angelo a mere self-righteous prig, still 
less a covert villain who only waits to be exposed. (The Mariana side of 
the story introduces a complication, on which Miss Dodds’s article} may 
be consulted.) Each is an honest, though faulty, representative of values 
which are genuine as far as they go. Bowra? exaggerates in saying that 
‘the audience must feel that the issue is difficult, that there is much to 
be said on both sides, that the ways of the gods are hard to discern’. 
Vis-a-vis Antigone, Creon is clearly wrong, and we are not meant to 
hesitate before deciding so, but Creon represents, though inadequately, 
something real and important, and Sophocles brings this home to us 
when the stasimon, ToAAd T& Aeive, culminates in: 


&troAis TO KAAdV 
Euveoti (370-1) 


In Measure for Measure problems of law and its enforcement are less in 
the centre of Shakespeare’s mind than has sometimes been supposed,’ 
but it is essential that Angelo should have a passion which we can respect 
for the enforcement of justice, and that the conflict should take place 
over a real offence, though it is one which no one else in the play thinks 
ought to be a capital one. 

It is over-simplifying to say that both Creon and Angelo represent 
‘justice’. ‘That is a term whose meaning depends partly on the particular 
context in which it is placed, and the specifically Christian opposition of 
Justice and Mercy is different from anything in the Antigone, nor is 
there any parallel there to the temptation theme in Measure for Measure; 
but the resemblances are still striking. There is a certain rigidity about 
both Antigone and Isabella which both answers and heightens the 
inflexibility of their opponents. This is not to say with Hegel that a 
higher synthesis of the rival claims is called for in the Antigone, any more 
than it is in Measure for Measure, where the victory of mercy is unquali- 
fied. It is a matter of drama rather than of logic. It is precisely a 
character like Antigone’s that can provoke Creon to this particular 
manifestation of his narrow legalism, as it is an Isabella whose honesty of 
1 Sophoclean Tragedy, p. 65. 

2 Modern Language Review, xli (1946), 246-55. 3 Ibid., pp. 254-5. 
4 Op. cit., p. 67. 5 I have argued this in the article cited, pp. 46-8. 
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mind can first force Angelo into a casuistic argument, and then, in the 
very act, break down his virtue.! 

In both plays we find emphasis from the beginning of the responsi- 
bilities imposed by rule on the character of man. A greater complexity 
is introduced into Measure for Measure by the fact that Angelo is only 
the Duke’s deputy, but, allowing for that, one is strikingly reminded of 
the opening scene of Shakespeare’s play in reading Creon’s opening 
speech, especially 

&unxavov At Travtds Exyadeiv 
wuxty Te Kal Kai yvauny, tpiv &v 
&pyais Te Kai évtpiBis pavij. (175-7) 


The particular nature, too, of Creon’s legalism is similar to Angelo’s. 
Neither is, in the normal sense of the word, conservative. Ordinary 
conservatism, or traditionalism, is represented in Measure for Measure 
rather by Escalus (11. i. 4-6). Similarly one may demur slightly when 
Kitto writes that Creon ‘has tradition and experience on his side’ : he 
himself in the upshot recognizes that he is, in a sense, the innovator: 

yap pt) TOUS KabeoTaTas voyous 

&piotov ow@zovta tov Biov TeAciv. (1113-14) 


Creon and Angelo both have their conception of life broken down by 
the impact of experience, though it takes very different forms in the two 
plays. And for both the collapse of all they have lived for and by has 
a numbing and deadening effect. Creon’s last words are: 


yap 
Aéxpia yEpoiv, Te A’ por 
(1344-6) 


For Angelo, it is true, there is hope, but the immediate impact of the 
public exposure, supervening on the still more painful destruction of his 
own conception of himself, is a deadening one; and he is granted no 
words in the play after hjs: 

I am sorry that such sorrow I procure; 

And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart 

That I crave death more willingly than mercy: 

*Tis my deserving, and I do entreat it. (v. i. 475-8) 


Even the qualities on which special stress is laid for the guidance of 
life in the two plays are akin, and they are qualities whose absence has 


' O cunning enemy that, to catch a saint, 
With saints dost bait thy hook! (11. ii. 180-1) 
2 Op. cit., p. 128. 
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brought Creon and Angelo to disaster. After Creon’s lines, quoted 
above, the chorus closes the play with lines beginning: 


TTOAAD TO poveiv evAcipovias 
TPATov UTrdpyxel, 


and in Measure for Measure the Duke, we are told—and the contrast 
with Angelo is readily made—is ‘one that, above all other strifes, con- 
tended especially to know himself? (111. ii. 252-3)—‘contended’ : Shake- 
speare does not pretend that it comes easy; no more does Sophocles: 


Aé Adyor 


teioavtes 


TO Mpoveiv EAIAaEav. (1350-3) 


How much difference is made by the fact that the Antigone is a tragedy 
and Measure for Measure, however ‘dark’ some critics have tried to make 
it, is acomedy? It does not rob the comparison of its value, for few are 
likely to deny that Angelo is a potentially tragic figure, and we can here 
ignore the questions that would have to be raised in an independent 
treatment of Measure for Measure: whether this tragic element, and the 
melodrama of the plot, are successfully integrated into a comic whole. 
It is enough to see analogous dramatic problems receiving surprisingly 
similar treatment from Sophocles and Shakespeare. 


OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 


220. Kpt\s yevecy Bodtayos Toptuvios xeipar, 
ov Kar& TOUT’ GAAG Kort’ éutropiav. 


A.L.G. 2, p. 112, No. 138. 


Brotachos of Cretan Gortyn here is laid; 
Not for this end he travelled, but for trade. 


Tapoevs, ut) yas: Aé yA’ d trocrijp. 


Anth. Pal. 7. 309. 


Here dead I lie; my years three score; 
A Tarsus man; unmarried; 

And would to God a bachelor 

My father too had tarried! 
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THE CLASSICS IN HOLLAND 


By MORRIS MARPLES 


NE is pleasantly surprised and at the same time a little bit envious 
to find the Greek and Latin languages playing the important part 
they do in the Dutch educational system. For whereas, I suppose, in 
this country we can no longer boast a single school where every pupil 
learns Latin and Greek, every town in Holland has at least one gym- 
nasium, as such schools are called. In the country as a whole there are 
53 of them, containing 9,370 pupils, both girls and boys. Their prestige 
is high, and they pride themselves on being the repository of classical 
culture in the modern age. In a country where there are no class 
distinctions in education they number among their pupils the most 
intelligent children of all classes. 

These pupils come to them at the age of twelve, having been selected 
by methods similar to those now generally used in this country, and all 
of them, girls as well as boys, start Latin in their first year and Greek in 
their second, not to mention three modern languages, English, French, 
and German. It is a formidable assignment, of which only the most 
intelligent pupils are capable, but there are plenty of these in Holland. 
The course lasts for six years. There is no specialization, and only 
during the last two years is a slight bias introduced in the direction of 
either Arts or Science: the Alphas, as they are called, drop physics and 
chemistry and do a little extra classics, while the Betas retain those 
subjects and do rather less classics. The remarkable thing is that the 
Betas—potential scientists, doctors, engineers, and the like—do any 
classics at all. But in fact during their last two years at school they spend 
almost as much time reading Homer and Livy (the most commonly 
selected authors for these forms) as they do on their scientific studies. 
To an Englishman, accustomed to the intensive specialization which our 
educational system demands, this does not seem a workable proposition. 
But it may be that the Dutch are wiser in their generation, and that it is 
better to have a cultural foundation for scientific studies, the duty of the 
schools being to provide the former while the universities superimpose 
the latter. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the classical education which 
the Dutch gymnasia provide is conceived on exactly the same lines as 
ours. Indeed, both the aims and the methods are different. In the first 
place no attempt is made to teach Latin or Greek prose, let alone verse, 
composition, both of these being left to the universities. Simple sen- 
tences are used to impress points of grammar and syntax, but the aim is 
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to teach boys and girls to read Greek and Latin, not to write them. Pupils 
are therefore spared the labour of trying to imitate Cicero or Demo- 
sthenes and can concentrate all their energies on understanding them. 

The Dutch examination system, too, is altogether different from ours. 
They have nothing corresponding to the School Certificate, so that the 
reading of Greek and Latin can proceed smoothly on its way till the 
final year, when all pupils at the age of eighteen take an examination, 
partly written, partly oral, in all the eight or ten subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Though this corresponds roughly to the Higher Certificate, it is 
obviously nothing like as concentrated. In Greek and Latin, for 
example, the Alphas do one piece of translation in writing and two 
orally, while the Betas have only one short oral test. There are no set 
books (though the authors to be read are prescribed), no questions on 
literary or historical points, no prose composition or even sentences. It 
would be child’s play for an average English classical sixth-former (who, 
however, might be in some difficulty if he were also examined at the 
same standard in eight or nine other subjects, as his Dutch contempo- 
raries are). 

Dutch classical teaching thus lacks the stimuli which we apply in this 
country. There is no high objective, such as the open classical scholar- 
ship here; no sense of urgency. The aim is a modest one, to be able to 
read Greek and Latin with some ease and pleasure, and it is within the 
reach of the average gymnasiast. (In this connexion it is as well to 
remember that the Dutch have a greater acquired, if not a greater 
natural, facility for learning languages than we have, thanks to their 
geographical position.) 

In the course of visits to gymnasia in Amsterdam, The Hague, and 
three other cities, 1 was able to attend many lessons in Greek and Latin, 
and to compare Dutch teaching methods with ours. It was immediately 
apparent that gilding the pill finds no favour in the Netherlands. Perhaps 
it is not necessary to gild a pill which all by common consent must 
swallow. But we are so used here to having our elementary classics 
presented in attractive format, with plenty of illustrations, an interesting 
introduction, and copious notes and vocabulary to make things as easy 
as possible for the pupil, that it comes as something of a shock to find 
Dutch fourth-formers working with plain texts and nothing but a 
dictionary to help them. I saw few texts with notes, and those were of 
the scantiest. The books were often not unattractive: on the contrary, 
they were generally in excellent taste, well turned out and well printed, 
but their good points were such as might appeal to the scholar rather 
than the schoolboy. Perhaps there is something to be said for introducing 
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boys and girls as soon as possible to Greek and Latin books which look 
as if they were meant to be seriously read. 

The fact is, the Dutch are not fighting a rearguard action, as we are. 
The position of the classics in the Netherlands is relatively secure, 
supported as it is by men and women in all walks of life who continue to 
believe in the desirability of a classical background for those who adopt 
professional careers. At the same time one must not forget that even in 
Holland a considerable concession has been made to the anti-classical 
trend of the modern age. The great majority of secondary schools teach 
neither Latin nor Greek, and there are some, known as lycea, where only 
some of the pupils follow a classical course. Even the gymnasia are now 
coming in for strong criticism, and there is a proposal on foot for con- 
verting them into lycea. But these ancient schools have a very strong 
backing ; an organization known as ‘Pro Gymnasio’ has been formed in 
their defence, including among its membership many notable people, 
and it does not seem that anything will come of the campaign at present. 

Such effective stimuli as Acta Diurna and Greece and Rome itself are 
unknown in Holland. It was amusing to see the enthusiasm with which 
Dutch boys and girls plunged into the former when it was introduced 
to them. Dutch teachers, on the other hand, were a little dubious, 
though they were interested too. The same may be said of their attitude 
to the Direct Method, which, as far as I could ascertain, is never applied 
to Greek and Latin in Holland. An account of its progress in England, 
however, given to a body of teachers brought a request from one of them 
to come to his school and demonstrate it with a class. It was a most 
interesting experience. The boysand girls, who had, of course, done some 
Latin already, were quick to grasp the idea, and, after a little initial 
trouble caused by a difference of pronunciation between teacher and 
taught, were soon answering fluently. 

Dutch classical teaching, in fact, is nothing if not solid and thorough. 
The teachers themselves, men and women, are all excellent classical 
scholars, much better scholars, one is bound to say, than many of their 
English colleagues; and indeed they may well be, seeing that all have 
completed the six years’ university course in classics required for a 
doctorate in Holland. Procedure in class follows lines very like those 
which have long been traditional in this country—translation, re- 
translation, questions on grammar and syntax, accompanied throughout 
by comment from the teacher. It was always well done in my experi- 
ence, sometimes brilliantly done. But the amount of ground covered in 
a period even in the sixth was very small compared with what an 
English sixth form can do, and there was a sense throughout of not being 
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able to see the wood for the trees. The method is, of course, partly dictated 
by the texts in use, for the teacher has to give a good deal of information 
which in England would appear in the notes and vocabulary, and this is 
all written down by the pupils in their note-books to assist them with 
their homework. (The whole or the greater part of the passage set for 
preparation is thus dealt with in advance.) There being no prose com- 
position in the syllabus, the greater part of the time available can be devoted 
to reading in this way; and it is evident that most of the pupils become 
fairly adept at translating Greek and Latin into Dutch, which is the object 
in view. Inseveral schools I tried the experiment of getting them to trans- 
late Latin or Greek into English, and even that difficult task many of them 
accomplished with marked success. How many English boys and girls 
could translate Latin and Greek unprepared into French or German? 

The authors read in Holland are naturally in the main the same as we 
read here. But the emphasis is rather different. In Greek, for example, 
since reading rather than writing is the aim, there is no need to limit 
pupils to Attic writers during their earlier years, and Homer and 
Herodotus are introduced as soon as practicable. Homer, indeed, may be 
regarded as fundamental to the whole reading programme, being the 
only author obligatory for both Alphas and Betas in the final examina- 
tion. Consequently, the Iliad and the Odyssey are very familiar to the 
pupils of classical schools ; wherever one went they seemed to be reading 
one or the other, usually in the beautifully printed and scholarly edition 
of Drs. Bruijn and Spoelder (both of whom are rectors of gymnasia). 
The dramatists, on the other hand, are less to the fore than they are in 
England, and Euripides in Holland does not run in double harness with 
Xenophon as a suitable text for beginners. The following is a typical 
Greek reading programme' for a gymnasium: 


Form III (i.e. second year of Greek) Xenophon (Anabasis). 


Form IV Xenophon (various works), Homer. 
Form V Alpha Homer, Herodotus; sometimes Attic orators, Plato, 
tragedy. 


Beta Homer; extracts from a Greek prose anthology. 
Form VI Alpha Homer, tragedy, Herodotus, Plato, lyric poets. 


Beta Homer, with some of the authors prescribed for Alpha 
if time allows. 


In Latin there is less divergence from English practice. But the 
popularity of Livy—a popularity, I need hardly say, with teachers 
rather than pupils—is of note: he is the prose author most usually 


! I am indebted for this information to Drs. A. Roobol and D. J. E. Schrek of 
the Gemeentelijk Gymnasium, Utrecht. 
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chosen for both Alphas and Betas in the final examination, and is there- 
fore commonly read at all stages. (Again there is an attractive edition, 
that of Dr. C. R. van Paassen, Rector of the Barlaeus Gymnasium, 
Amsterdam.) Another interesting point is the inclusion of Seneca, 
though one gathers he is not often read: in one school I found even his 
tragedies prescribed. Terence also appears frequently, but Plautus 
never. Some of the poets, such as Catullus, figure only in anthologies. 
The following is a characteristic Latin syllabus :! 


Form II (i.e. second year of Latin) Caesar. 
Form III Caesar, Ovid. 
Form IV Caesar, Ovid; perhaps Sallust. 


Form V_ Alpha Livy, Virgil, Tacitus: sometimes also Cicero (letters or 
philosophy), Pliny’s Letters, Seneca (letters to 
Lucilius). 
Beta Livy: perhaps also Seneca (philosophical writings) and 
Virgil. : 
Form VI Alpha Livy, Virgil, Tacitus; sometimes the philosophical 
writings of Cicero and Seneca, Horace, an anthology. 
Beta Livy (or Seneca, or Cicero’s philosophical writings), 
anthology. 


In the final examination all candidates must take Homer in Greek, 
and Livy, Seneca, or Cicero (usually Livy) in Latin, and on these authors 
they are examined orally. In addition, the Alphas are examined orally 
in Herodotus (or Attic orators) and Virgil (or Horace or Ovid), and in 
writing on Plato or Euripides (or Sophocles or Plutarch) and Tacitus 
(or Seneca or Cicero). The oral test is an interesting feature of the 
Dutch final examination, not confined by any means to languages. In 
the case of Greek and Latin the candidate is given a passage of the 
prescribed author and is allowed to study it for fifteen minutes before 
translating it to the examiners, who may then ask questions, gram- 
matical and otherwise. This, be it noted, comprises the whole examina- 
tion for the Beta candidate in classics: he does not have to write at all. 
The written paper for the Alphas is the equivalent of one Higher 
Certificate unseen, except that the passage is of course taken from a 
prescribed author: the time allowed is 1} hours. 

Thanks to the gymnasia, the classics are still a living force in Holland. 
There is no doubt of that: apart from anything else, it is clearly shown 
by the vigour of the Klassiek Verbond, Dutch equivalent of the Classical 


* I am indebted for this information to Drs. A. Roobol and D. J. E. Schrek of 
the Gemeentelijk Gymnasium, Utrecht. 
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Association, which has a numerous membership and branches in every 
considerable town. The value of a classical education is, indeed, well 
understood and accepted by large numbers of people occupying 
influential positions in business and the professions. If our own classical 
teaching fails to produce such results—and one is bound to admit that 
it does fail, if only because so small a proportion of our youth now study 
the classics—we might with advantage consider adopting the Dutch 
method. If we taught more of our boys and girls, including our future 
scientific specialists, to read Greek and Latin, and fewer of them to 
write those languages, perhaps we should achieve something better. 
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Correct solutions have been received from L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth College), P. C. Hill (Manchester 
G.S.) and Mrs, J. Hill (Withington Girls’ School, L. W. Jenkinson (Ermysted’s G.S., Skipton), W. A. 
Jesper (Paisley), D. S. Macnutt (Christ’s Hospital), and Leys School Classical Vith. T.W.M. 


tensio. 27. 435A _ 28. _ 29. 10D S-ens-um. 30. _ 31. 55A M-Issa-e. 32. Asemus. 

33- Eam, mus rev. 34. 30A. 35. Pan sum. 36. 8D Piamus. 37. Matius. 22D Verg. Aen. 6. 850. 

39. 5-49D Verg. Aen. 2. 153. 40. Laetus, salute. 41. Thales. 42. 43A. 43. Laesam (fidem). 44. Tam- 

€s-a. 45. 33A. 46. Semota Lucr. 5. 579. 47. 35D (Mug)wumps. 48. 45-47A Verg. E. 8. 44. 49. 52A 

Hor. C. 3. 30. 6. 50. Marito. 51. Martia (A-sop-on Ov. Am. 3. 6. 33). 52. 35A Ov. H. 20. 1. <3 . 
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Der Typ der komischen Alten in der griechischen Komidie, seine Nachwirkungen 
und seine Herkunft. By Hans Georc Obert. Basel, Benno Schwabe. 
Pp. 100. Price Fr. 5 (Swiss). 


Dr. Oeri has written a very methodical and orderly book. He has collected occurrences 
of the old woman as a character-type in Greek comedy, supporting his instances by 
references to other ancient literary and plastic representations, and even citing a 
personage in a new-year festival reported from Wales. His presentation is severe, well 
organized, and economical. He freely cites modern scholars, never irrelevantly, how- 
ever, but only when it is necessary to furnish an adequate background, to agree or 
disagree, or to support a reading or interpretation. The minute examination will be 
sure to alter accepted views. The combination of subject and form is sometimes a 
little tantalizing. For example, the ancient view of old age, pathetic or comic or both, 
as indicated by passages scarcely in any sense comic, in Homer, Callinus, or Virgil, is 
peripheral to the limits of the work; and names such as Lamia, Phaon, or the cordax- 
dance are encountered in intriguing contexts, but have to be left with a comment, 
probably a masterpiece of learning, precision, and discretion, but not quite satisfying 
to the very inquisitive. This is a mecessary and normal experience, and it would 
scarcely be fair to mention it, except to suggest a quick use, for further work, of the 
material so well and learnedly collected, presented, and printed. Something new and 
important may emerge. The author has already enabled any reader to see some 
important Greek social and dramatic conditions in much sharper outline. There might 
perhaps have been a Stellenregister. Otherwise, it is a very useful and learned piece of 
work, ably and exactly done. WF. 5. 


Il Concetto di filologia e di cultura classica nel pensiero moderno. By ANTONIO 
BERNADINI and GAETANO RIGHI. Bari, Giuseppe Laterza, 1947. Pp. xlv+- 


687. Price Lire 3,000. 


What is the use of a classical education, and indeed what the Classics themselves are all 
about, are permanent questions of the sort which must be answered by every genera- 
tion, and never can be answered to entire satisfaction. To these questions a surprising 
number of answers has been offered in the last four or five centuries. Many famous 
scholars have not only done their work, but have also explained why they did it, and 
why they thought it useful. Their answers, of intense interest, are collected by the 
well-known latinist, Professor Righi of Bologna, in this book, which he prefers to 
regard as the work of his teacher Professor Bernadini, a man of rare charm and insight, 
who had already begun the book when he died in 1917. Professor Righi’s work has 
been a labour of love. He tells a continuous story, from Petrarch to the modern French 
scholar M. Fernand Robert, whose brilliant L’Humanisme, essai de définition (Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1946) is the best modern answer to our great questions so far. The 
answers of all this long line of scholars, sometimes saying the same thing in different 
words and sometimes dynamically disagreeing, are fascinating. Sometimes we want 
to hear more about the men themselves, e.g. the great Muretus, to whom already 
much space is allotted, and of whose pronouncement—‘nisi in qua litterarum cultura 
vigeat, florere absolute nulla civitas potest’—the whole book is a reasoned explana- 
tion, and who perhaps had in him the same unselfish, friendiy humanism which lived 
again in Antonio Bernadini. W. F. J. K. 


Approach to Greek Art. By CHARLES SELTMAN. The Studio Publications, 
London and New York, 1948. Pp. 132, together with an Index, 108 Plates, 
and 3 Supplementary Plates. 25s. net. 


The author of this excellent work follows the traditional view of the ancient Greeks 
themselves, that all fine craftsmanship, whatever the medium by which it was expressed, 
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was equally admirable. There was for them no ascending or descending order of 
importance in the various arts: # Topevtix (caelatura) was no less and no more respected 
than sculpture in stone, or than painting. What the Greek looked for in all arts was 1d 
xaAdv (not, says the author, ‘Beauty’—for that term has long ago acquired meanings 
foreign to the Greek—but ‘Fineness’). Nor would the ancients agree that in their art 
there was anything equivalent to the philosopher’s conception of Birth, Growth, and 
Decay. Rather would they differentiate between representational art and formal art, 
just as in their writing they cultivated prose or poetry, each with its own peculiar sub- 
divisions (e.g. lyric, epic, or even doggerel verse). Just as the Iliad cannot be described 
as more childish than a tragedy of Aeschylus, nor Plato’s Republic as more decadent 
than Herodotus’ History (because they are merely different types of literature), so we 
cannot speak of Byzantine painting as more decadent than Polygnotus’ masterpieces, 
nor of Proto-Geometric Greek pottery as less advanced than the Francois Vase. All 
these works of art are merely different expressions of td xaAév. So Mr. Seltman argues 
in his lively introductory chapters, the reading of which will hardly please less than the 
fine photographs which follow. 

It is difficult to write about the plates with moderation. The wide range of subject 
(for all the arts are represented, except architecture), the comprehensive illustration of 
Greek art from the earliest times to late Byzantine, the excellent notes, and above all 
the sheer gracefulness of the photography, can only evoke pleasure and admiration. I 
strongly recommend this book to all lovers of Hellas, and indeed to all those (and they 
are legion) who appreciate ‘Fineness’. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


(Books noticed here may be reviewed at greater length in later issues of Greece and 
Rome. Those marked with an asterisk are specially recommended for school libraries.) 


Literature 


Since no complete edition of the Odyssey, with English notes, has been produced in 
the last forty years, Dr. Stanford’s two volumes are particularly welcome (*Homer, 
Odyssey, Books I-XII and Books XIII-XXIV. By W. B. Stanford. Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1947. Vol. I, pp. Ixxxvi+432; Vol. II, pp. xciv+452. Price 1os. net and 12s. 
net respectively.) The author acknowledges his debt to Merry and other commentators, 
but he improves on all former editions because he incorporates much new material. 
Both volumes are printed with an identical introduction dealing, like Merry’s work, 
with Homeric metre, language, and syntax, and to both he appends a useful biblio- 
graphy. An interesting monograph on the Respublica Laced iorum is published 
by the University Press, Manchester. The author examines in detail the arguments 
for or against the Xenophontian authorship, finally suggesting that the treatise may 
have been composed by Antisthenes. (By K. M. T. Chrimes. 1948. Pp. 48. The 
first of a series of publications by the Faculty of Arts.) ‘It was Zielinski who remarked 
that Cicero’s biography should begin with the day of his death.’ This quotation from 
*Cicero, de Re Publica (By G. H. Poyser, with a Foreword by Hugh Last. C.U.P., 
Pitt Press Series, 1948. Pp. xx+151. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 6s. net) is 
peculiarly apt, for the author’s purpose is to prove that Cicero exercised greatest 
influence on the culture of Europe, not as a politician, nor as an orator, but through his 
philosophy. The selections (for the text is not printed in full) are admirably chosen 
and the notes are excellent. A translation of Tacitus’s Agricola and Germania (By 
H. Mattingly. 1948. Pp. 174, with two maps) is published by Penguin Books, Ltd., 
at the remarkable price of one shilling. The introduction is primarily, but not alto- 
gether, designed to help the non-classical reader and the notes, though brief, are 
useful and interesting. The translation itself is accurate and stimulating, preserving, 
as far as any English can, the peculiar mordant, epigrammatic quality of the Roman. 
In *The Story of the Iliad (By E. J. Owen. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1947. Pp. x +248. 
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ros. 6d. net) the Professor of Greek at the University of Toronto does not attempt to 
prove or discredit any theories about the origin or composition of the poem. His aim 
is rather to give a running commentary, book by book, trying, as G. H. Lewes says, ‘to 
ascertain what are the means by which the (artistic) effect is produced’. In other words, 
he examines Homer’s methods of story-telling and endeavours to answer the question, 
‘Why does the Iliad leave us with an impression of unity, of artistic integrity?’ A 
delightful book and most profitable to the young student of Homer. Another excellent 
volume, also published by G. Bell, is Edith Hamilton’s *The Great Age of Greek 
Literature (1947. Pp. 347. 15s. net). Nearly twenty years ago she wrote The Greek 
Way and this work is based largely on it, but with considerable enlargement. Miss 
Hamilton ranges widely over the Golden Age, dealing in separate chapters with 
Pindar, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and the three great 
tragedians, quoting from her originals in translation and constantly finding suitable 
parallels in English literature. Redolere ipsae Athenae videntur. Among the transla- 
tions from Greek and Latin published in 1948 two are of special interest: Gilbert 
Murray’s interpretation of *Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus (published by Allen and 
Unwin. In English rhyming verse, with an Introduction and Notes. Pp. 131. 5s. net) 
and F. L. Lucas’s Aphrodite (Verse translations of the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 
and of the Pervigilium Veneris. Published by C.U.P., 1948, with Introduction and 
Notes. Pp. 51. 6s. 6d. net.) Neither of the poems which Mr. Lucas renders into 
our language so beautifully is as well known as it should be, and one would hesitate to 
recommend this book for school libraries only because so few pre-university students 
normally read them. The book is printed in the manner of the Loeb volume, with 
Greek (or Latin) on one page, with the corresponding English opposite. 


History 
It is nearly forty years since the late Dr. Grundy completed his first volume of 


*Thucydides and the History of his Age. A few months before his death the second 
volume appeared, together with a revised edition of vol. i. The author spent a lifetime 


in the study of Greece and, in particular, of Thucydides, so that even if all his conclu- 
sions do not meet with general agreement they must command respect. Certainly the 
student of Greek history will find here nothing dull or lifeless, nothing that fails to 
provoke inquiry. (Published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1947. Vol. I, pp. xix+553, 
including a long appendix on the composition of the history; Vol. II, pp. xv+256, 
including six maps and twenty-three illustrations. 25s. net each volume.) Rightly or 
wrongly, Dr. Grundy was convinced that ‘history is made in the life of peoples rather 
than of individuals’: in the Teach Yourself History series, however, it is on the man 
rather than on the State that most emphasis is laid. The latest volume of this series, 
*Pericles and Athens (By A. R. Burn. E.U.P., 1948. Pp. xxv+253. 5s. net) follows the 
general plan, to introduce the great period of Athenian history through the biography 
of her greatest politician. Mr. Burn’s story is neither panegyric nor polemic, but a 
sober account of a man about whom we learn surprisingly little from our ancient 
authorities. Like its predecessor, Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic Empire, it is 
lively and convincing, an inspiring volume for the beginner in Greek politics. Finally, 
we have received the Sather Classical Lectures of 1946 (vol. xxi) in *The Greater 
Roman Historians (By M. L. W. Laistner. University of California Press and Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1947. Pp. ix+196. 16s. 6d. net.) The four great historians 
whom Dr. Laistner chooses are Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and lest the admirers of Caesar should wrathfully dispute the claims of the first-named 
of these, let me hasten to add that his rhetorical genius and historical powers are far 
from ignored. The first two chapters deal with the Hellenistic background and Roman 
historians to the death of Caesar: thereafter the author devotes separate chapters to his 
four heroes, with two each on Livy and Tacitus. He quotes extensively in translation, 
has a most attractive style, and cites evidence from some fifty classical authors, Greek 
or Roman. The notes are very full and the index clear. A worthy addition to the 
Sather Corpus. 
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The Arts 


The Faber Monographs on Pottery and Porcelain are rightly admired for their fine 
quality and none of them is more likely to appeal to the classical student than *Greek 
Pottery (By Arthur Lane. Faber and Faber, London, 1948. Pp. xv+62, with 96 
monochrome Plates and 4 in colour. Introduction, extensive notes on the Illustrations, 
and a short bibliography. Price 21s. net.) The scope of this volume is very wide, for 
the author does not confine his illustrations to the black-figure, red-figure, and white- 
ground pottery of what is commonly known as the Classical Period. Pre-Greek pottery 
from Crete and Cyprus, as well as Early Geometric and ‘Orientalizing’ wares, are also 
dealt with. One finds it hard to criticize a book so worthy of admiration, but I do feel 
that Mr. Lane might have been kinder to connoisseurs of the Tanagra figurines: he 
may not like them, but those who do will smart under his sarcasm. The Oxford 
University Press has published recently two interesting little books on Pottery and 
Sculpture. One (Style in Pottery. By Arthur Lane. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 
1948. Pp. 64, with 41 half-tone illustrations. 6s. net) attempts to find some common 
principles of style from the earliest times up to to-day. The other (Style in Sculpture. 
By Leigh Ashton. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. Pp. 64, with 38 Plates. 
4s. 6d. net) surveys work in sculpture during the last thousand years. Both books are 
intended for the general reader who wishes to have some introduction to these arts. 


General 

Professor T. B. L. Webster has written a particularly attractive little book, * Political 
Interpretations in Greek Literature (Manchester University Press, 1948. Pp. vii+149. 
7s. 6d. net), in which he examines authors from Homer to Aristotle, tracing the idea of 
democracy as it developed through the centuries. He quotes passages (in translation) 
and links his excerpts by sketching in the historical background. A first-class intro- 
duction to the study of Greek political theory. From the University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, comes a scholarly treatise on Supralineate Abbrevia- 
tions in Latin Inscriptions (By A. E. Gordon. 1948. Pp. vit+74. Price $1.50). Pro- 
fessor Gordon’s researches cover Roman epigraphical remains of the late Republic and 
the early and middle Empire. Finally, Kathleen Freeman has now supplemented her 
Pre-Socratic Philosophers by translating all the Fragments in Diels (Ancilla to the Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1948. Pp. 162. 8s. 6d. net.) A most 
useful volume for those who have neither the time nor the opportunity to consult the 


original German. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Up to 11 December 1948) 


Latin Sentence and Idiom. A composition course. By R. COLEBOURN. 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1948. Pp. x+282. 5s. 6d. net. 

Latin for Today. Book Four. By F. Date. Ginn and Company, Ltd., 
London, 1948. Pp. xii+-323, with numerous illustrations. 5s. gd. net. 
Le style KAI dans le récit attique oral. By SopHiz TRENKNER. Cahiers de 
l'Institut d’Etudes polonaises en Belgique, Bruxelles, 1948. Pp. 153. 
Aeneas Pontifex. By H. J. Rose. Phoenix Press, London (Vergilian Essays 2), 

1948. Pp. 27. 15. 6d. net. 
The Byzantine Element in Late Saxon Art. By D. Tacsot Rice. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947. Pp. 20. 35. net. 
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NOTES PLATES 
LXVII-LXXX 


WE are indebted to ae T. B. L. Webster for the following notes on Early 
and Later Greek Comedy. To him, and to the Oxford University Press for 
permission to reprint the Plates, we express our sincere thanks. 


PLATE LXXVII 


a. ATTIC BLACK-FIGURED AMPHORA in Berlin, about 550 B.c. On the left a flute- 
player, and facing him three men wearing horse-masks and horse-tails, 
carrying three young men in helmets and breast-plates. They are a chorus 
of Knights, painted about 150 years before the production of Aristophanes’ 
Equites. (Bieber, Dresden Schauspieler-relief; Friedrich Cohen, Bonn.) 


b. ROMAN RELIEF in the Naples Museum. A scene from a Greek comedy. The 
old man on the left restrains the other old man from rushing at his son who 
is dancing drunkenly, supported by his slave. Compare for the pair of old 
men Micio and Demea in Terence’s Adelphi, and for the young man Calli- 
damates in Plautus’ Mostellaria (313 f.). (Naples Museum.) 


PLATE LXXVIII 


a. CORINTHIAN ARYBALLOs in the British Museum, late seventh century. These 
padded dancers sometimes accompany mythological figures such as Dio- = 
nysus, Hephaestus, Herakles; one has the name Komios, probably 
connected with the Komos revel which gives Comedy its name. 


b. ATTIC cuP in the British Museum, early sixth century B.c. Padded dancers, 
like those on Corinthian vases, also occur on Attic vases. The same costume 
is worn by actors and chorus (when not an animal or special chorus) in Aristo- 

phanes’ comedy. 


PLATE LXXIX 


a. MOSAIC in Naples by Dioscurides of Samos, copy of picture of early third 
century B.c. A scene from a Greek comedy of the time of Menander. Two 
young men with tambourine and clappers dancing and accompanied by a 
flute-girl. Note that Dinarchus, the young man of Plautus’ Truculentus, is 
called tympanotriba (611).' (Photo Anderson.) 


b. cLay MASK from Sparta. Early sixth century B.c. Wrinkled old woman with 
one tooth in each jaw. The mask is probably a votive copy of a mask worn 
by performers in Sparta. The type recurs in Attic Comedy. The old woman 
in Aristophanes’ Plutus (1050 ff.)? has a mass of wrinkles and only one tooth. 


' Strat. Tun’ tantilli doni caussa, olerum, atque escarum, et poscarum, moechum, 
malacum, cincinnatum, umbraticolam, tympanotribam amas, hominem non nauci? 
NEA, @ TlovtorréceiAov kai 


NEA, iva yap ydoupiov pdvov gopel. 
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48 NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 


Pollux in his description of New Comedy masks (based on an author of the 
third century B.c.) speaks of three old women, one with many fine wrinkles, 
one with fat wrinkles, and one with a turned-up nose and two teeth in each 
jaw. (Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb.) 


PLATE LXXX 


WALL-PAINTING from Villa at Boscoreale. This probably represents the elaborate 
staging of a comedy in the later Hellenistic period. The two houses on left and 
right are separated by a shrine of Hekate. Plautus’ Aulularia (adapted from 
Menander’s Apistos) similarly had the two houses of Euclio and Megadorus 
separated by a shrine of Fides (Pistis). (Barnabei, Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio 
Sinistone (Accad. dei Lincei).) 


The Oxford University Press has arranged for copies of the Supplementary 
Plates, together with the notes on them, to be reprinted separately. This has 
been done in order that readers may be enabled to collect additional copies for 
circulation to their pupils, or, if they wish, to bind them in one volume. These 
spare copies, of Plates published in Greece and Rome since the war, may be 
obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., at the cost 


of one shilling each, post free. 

The following subjects have been dealt with in the Plates: 

Vol. xvi, No. 46 (Jan. 1947), Roman Architecture in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Vol. xvi, No. 47 (June 1947), Roman Remains at Arles, Nimes, Orange, 
Fréjus. 

Vol. xvi, No. 48 (Oct. 1947), Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Byzantium. 

Vol. xvii, No. 49 (Jan. 1948), Greek Terracottas. 

Vol. xvii, No. 50 (June 1948), Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek Vases. 

Vol. xvii, No. 51 (Oct. 1948), Athletics in the Ancient World. 


LXXVII 
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6b. Roman relief in the Naples Museum, A scene from a Greek comedy. 
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a. Corinthian aryballos in the British Museum, late seventh century. 


b. Attic cup in the British Museum, early sixth century B.c. 
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